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COVER PHOTO 


Ist Lt. Lones W. Wigger, USAR, from 
Carter, Montana, who in 1963 won both 
the National Smallbore Rifle Prone AND 
Position Championships. He scored 4784- 
325x to win the Prone Championship and 
1516 of a possible 1600 to win the Position 
Championship. Lt. Wigger is the first per- 
son to win both the Prone and Position Na- 
tional Smallbore Rifle Championships in the 
same year. 

However, Lt. Presley Kendall, USAR, 
came within a hair’s-breadth of becoming 
the first double winner in 1962, when after 
winning the Prone Championship, he and 
Capt. Tommy Pool, USA, tied in the Posi- 
tion Championship with identical scores. 
Pool Creedmoored Kendall with a_ three 
point higher score in the standing position 
to win the championship. 


PERHAPS NOT QUITE SO BAD 


I have not the least doubt of the sin- 
cerity of purpose of W. John Farquharson 
and Francis B. Current in their writing of 
the deplorable rifle marksmanship of the 
“average” American hunter. I believe 
their convictions are based on their rather 
extensive experiences and observations. But 
I wonder if they may not be just a little too 
pessimistic. 

I know that most people who use a 
rifle only for hunting a very few days in a 
year, and shoot but very few rounds if any 
at all between hunting seasons, are not, to 
be most charitable, very proficient marks- 
men. I'll admit to having been one of 
those people myself at one time. How- 
ever, a lot of shooting since then, some 
of it in competition, has helped me consid- 
erably, as I believe it does anyone who fol- 
lows that course. 

Judging from what I read, the adver- 
tising I see, and my personal observation, 
there must be a constantly growing number 
of shooting people who are handloading 
(reloading) their ammunition, of all kinds. 
Generally, there would be very little point 
for investing considerable money in hand- 
loading equipment to reload the few cart- 
ridges needed for hunting alone. I believe 
the chief motivation for handloading is the 
desire to do more shooting. We all know 
that a lot of shooting lets us become better 
acquainted with our guns, and leads to ex- 
perimenting in an effort to improve the 
performance of both our guns and our- 
selves. I believe this is going on every- 
where, probably by still a small majority of 
the total number of gun owners, but a 
steadily growing minority. 

The Junior Rifle Clubs give thousands 
of young people a sound basic training in 
marksmanship, and even the Hunter Safety 
Training courses teach, briefly, the basic 
fundamentals of marksmanship. It is true 
that a relatively small number of these 
youngsters continue into the ranks of com- 
petitive shooters, but very few of them en- 
tirely lose their interest in guns and they 
don’t froget what they were taught. So, 
from the standpoints of both proficiency 
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year. 
I believe those who lament the rela- 
tively small minority of shooting people 
who engage in the competitive shooting 
programs fail to consider some of the facts 
of life. For any sport, those who partici- 
pate for just the pleasure they get from the 
sport far outnumber those who seriously 
compete with others for recognition and 
award for superiority. Why should that 
not be as true for shooting as for any other 
sport? 

Because of short hunting seasons and 
bag limits, one who would enjoy his shoot- 
ing sport the year around must do the 
greater part of that shooting at some sort of 
inanimate targets. I feel sure that more 
and more people are doing just that, and 
thereby improving their marksmanship skill 
and getting more pleasure from the shoot- 
ing sport. 

Mr. Farquharson criticizes shooting 
writers for testing the rifles they report on 
from bench rest. I disagree with him on 
that point. In my not very humble opin- 
ion, it is only sensible to use the bench 
rest for testing the RIFLE for accuracy. 
Testing for the rifle’s handling qualities, 
for possible variations from the various 
shooting positions, or of one’s shooting abil- 
ity, is something else again. 

Perhaps some gun editors are a_ bit 
optimistic in their reports but the reliable 
ones usually indicate the extent and type 
of their testing. I remember reading the 
report of a well known and respected gun 
writer on a rifle he had tested for accuracy. 
He wrote that the rifle “seemed to want to 
shoot minute-of-angle groups” but evident- 
ly didn’t quite make it. I’ve had many a 
rifle like that—which never did succeed in 
what they “seemed to want to do’—but 
were pretty capable hunting rifles at that. 


I can’t disagree too much with some 
of the criticism of U. S. mass produced 
sporting rifles. During 1962 I purchased 
from local deaiers three center-fire sporter 
rifles by respected name makers. All of 
them would have passed a three-minute-of- 
angle accuracy acceptance standard as they 
came off the shelf and would have been 
reasonably adequate for short range deer 
hunting, but none would make a rifleman 
happy. Some amateur tinkering of obvious 
faults helped all of them. The trigger on 
one rifle went sour before a hundred shots 
were fired and it was returned to the fac- 
tory for correction, but that was something 
that could understandably get by inspection 
without detection and was nothing to con- 
demn the manufacturer for. While such oc- 
currences are annoying to the purchaser, 
they do occur infrequently with any mass 
produced product and any reliable manu- 
facturer will make corrections without ques- 
tion. 


Our U. S. manufacturers can and do 
make rifles of superior accuracy—but at a 
premium price. Witness the success that 
many bench rest shooters are having with 
the Remington 40X centerfire rifles. Spec- 
ial work, inspection and testing for high 
quality control on relatively small produc- 
tion items run costs up fast. 


Lastly, regarding gun prices—think this 
one over. In the 1964 edition of THE 
GUN DIGEST there is a reprint of the gun 
section of a Sears, Roebuck & Co. catalog 
of about 1908. The model 1894 Winches- 
ter rifle in .25-35 and .30-30 calibers is 
listed at $15.53. Today the model 94 
Winchester carbine lists at about $84.00. 
But this is what to think about. As late as 
1915-16 I worked in a sawmill for 15¢ an 
hour and a 60 hour week. The highest 
paid man on the job, an experienced board 
sawyer, got but little over 20¢ per hour. 
At 20¢ an hour wages it took 77 hours 
work to pay for one of those model ’94 
Winchester rifles. At today’s minimum 
wage and hour rate of $1.25 per hour, and 
no overtime ,it takes 67 hours work to pay 
for a 94 Winchester at $84.00 price, and 


at normal factory machine operators wage 
rates, less than 40 hours work will pay for 
a 94 Winchester. It is the same story on 
revolver and shotgun prices when brought 
down to hours of work comparison of costs. 
Looking at it that way, it doesn’t appear 
that we shooters are getting gouged too 
badly today. 
PHT. 
MUZZLE BLAST 
By Homer S. Powley 

You probably don’t know where most 
of the noise of a gun comes from. You 
have read about gases rushing out of the 
muzzle rapidly and then, with high-veloci- 
ty guns, the formation of a shock wave by 
the bullet; these two things make noise. If 
you don’t know what a vacuum is, you 
might believe that there is a vacuum in the 
barrel after the gases are gone, so the col- 
lapse of the vacuum makes the noise; don’t 
believe this one. 

In addition to noise from gas and bul- 
let departure, there is a muzzle blast which 
makes most of the noise and you can many 
times see it because of the flame. With 
Large Rifles the noise is not a sharp, an- 
noying crack but rather a slower “boom.” 
Just a few hundred yards from the gun, 
this is about all you hear unless the bullet 
is very close to you, when you also hear 
the crack of the shock wave before you 
hear the gun. From a distance, the boom 
of a large rifle seems to lose direction. 
This is the reason that, near settled com- 
munities, large rifles, unless very close, are 
not as annoying as small rifles, pistols and 
shotguns. 

Most practical rifle shooters know 
about muzzle blast and a few of them know 
that unburned powder can be found a 
short distance from the muzzle. These 
few have then jumped to the conclusion 
that, since all the powder has not burned 
in the gun, it is burning outside the muzzle 
and this is where the blast is from. Don’t 
believe this one either. Powder burning 
is not a combustion process. 

With normal loads only about 99 per 
cent of the powder burns inside the gun 
and the rest goes out the muzzle in the 
form of splinters; you can tell when you 
find them. All of the powder that is go- 
ing to burn has done so at the place of 
peak pressure which is only a few inches in 
front of the chamber. Some experimenters 
have used small cannon powders in_ rifles 
where only a low pressure (and _ velocity) 
develops and unburned powder in the form 
of thin-walled tubes can be found, not only 
splitting from the muzzle but are trailed 
down the bore and left in the case. In 
either case, powder burning in front of the 
muzzle can make only very slight noise. 

When gunpwoder burns under _pres- 
sure, the solid is converted to a mixture of 
gases including nitrogen, steam, carbon 
dioxide, carbon: monoxide, hydrogen, meth- 
ane, free carbon and, from black powder, 
hydrogen sulfide. All of these, with the 
exception of nitrogen, steam and carbon 
dioxide, will undergo combustion in air. 
The relative amounts formed depend upon 
the kind of powder, the temperature and 
pressure when formed, presence of cata- 
lysts, and the variations during expansion 
down the bore. They will react with each 
other to change the composition. For 
example, carbon dioxide and hydrogen 
combine to make carbon monoxide and 
steam; this is known as the water-gas shift 
reaction and is reversible. 

When these gases come out of the 
muzzle at high temperature and pressure, 
they ignite in the air to cause a secondary 
explosion by combustion and with the form- 
ation of a ball of fire. Most powders con- 
tain salts of some kind in order to reduce 
the blast and flash. An attempt is made 
to control the carbon monoxide if the gun 
is to be used in a closed space. Muzzle 
brakes or flash hiders tend to spread the 
gases into cooler air with dilution and so 
reduce the effect. 
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A 20-shot group fired at 100 yards 
with .22 cal. rim-fire match rifle. The 
group measures .620 inch between center 
to center of widest shots. The target is 
the NRA official 100 yard smallbore target. 
The group was shot by Frank J. Beliunas, 
Auburn, Mass. (a NRA Master class small- 
bore competitor) while testing a new ERIC 
JOHNSON barrel which “The Swede” had 
recently installed on his wife’s rifle. 


TOURNAMENT 
CIRCUIT 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 

Victor Auer of Sherman Oakes, Calif. 
was the winner of the two day Smallbore 
Rifle prone tournament conducted by the 
Fresno Rifle and Pistol Club December 7 
and 8, with a score of 3194-234x. There 
were 52 competitors. 

Following Auer to make up the ten 
high in the grand aggregate were: Mike 


Allen, Beverly Hills 3192-233x; Robert 
Boydston, San Gabriel 3191; Leonard 


Reich, Glendora, 3189-211x; SP5 Jimmy L. 
Price, Ft. Carson, Colo. (1st Exn.) 3189- 
202x; Henry Benson, Salmon, Idaho 3188- 
244x; Forrest Kline, Pasadena 3188-240x; 
Cliff Pierson, Sun Valley 3188-208x; Bob 
Perkins, Fresno 3186-206x; William Esper- 
son, Sunnyvale 3185-211x; and James Bell, 
Santa Monica 3185-202x. 

High in the iron sight aggregate were: 

Victor Auer 1597-109x, Mike Allen 1596- 
103x, Robert Boydston 1595-102x, Henry 
Benson 1593-116x and Bob Perkins 1593- 
102x. 
; In the any sight aggregate: William 
Esperson 1598-117x, Leonard Reich 1598- 
116x, Victor Auer 1597-125x, high Exp. 
Kenneth Hayes, Fresno, 1597-125x, and 
second Exp. SP Jimmy Price 1597-111x. 

_ BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 

Sixty-six competed in the Metropoli- 
tan Rifle League’s Winter Double Indiv- 
idual_ tournament December 15th. The 
two 40-shot matches were fired with 
smallbore rifle at 100 yards, indoors, with 
telescope sights. Ransford Triggs made a 
clean-sweep win, scoring 400-36x in the 
first match, 400-34x in the second match 
for the winning 800-70x grand aggregate. 

Following Triggs in the first match 
were: Sam Tekulsky 400-34x, Lloyd Norton 
400-33x, F. Boyd 400-32x and A. Rosen- 
blatt 400-32x. Fifteen fired 400 possible 
scores in this match. 

In the second match F. Eichler, J. 
Lantelme and F. Boelke each fired a 400- 
33x score to rank second through 4th. 
Lloyd Norton and Harry Stone each fired 
400-32x to rank 5th and 6th. Seventeen 
fired 400 possible scores. 

Nine fired possible 800 grand aggre- 
gate scores. In ranking order after Triggs 
were Sam Tekulsky with 65x’s, Lloyd Nor- 
ton 65x, F. Boyd 61x, J. Lantelme 61x, A. 
Rosenblatt 60x, M. Coughlin 58x, H. Stone 
57x and A. Marino 55x. 
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APRIL 9, 10, 11, 12 


LOS ANGELES RIFLE AND REVOLVER CLUB 
“Range of Champions” 
ATTEND THE N. R. A. ANNUAL MEETINGS 
AND SHOOT, TOO. 


Bring your family! 
Write: 


Combined 
CALIFORNIA STATE AND WESTERN NATIONALS 
SMALLBORE PRONE CHAMPIONSHIPS 


at 


SUNNY CALIFORNIA WELCOMES YOU 


Mrs. Viola Kline 
2484 Woodlyn Road 
Pasadena, California 


6400-POINT AGGREGATE 


DUNBARTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Sixth Annual Midwinter Gallery 
Pistol Tournament of the Pioneer Sports- 
men Club was fired at Dunbarton, N. H., 
January 4th and 5th. 

Don Hamilton of Pembroke, Mass. led 
a field of 99 competitors to take the Grand 
Aggregate with a score of 881, followed 
by G. Carapellotte with 865, S. Levean- 
worth and R. Brown, each with 853. 

High Experts were E. Johnson 837 and 
G. Sanborn 827. Top Sharpshooters were 
W. Kennedy 834 and W. Herron 806. J. 
Forbes with 832 and W. Thomas 767 were 
high Marksmen. 

Open winners in the matches were: 
Slow fire; Hamilton 189 and Leveanworth 
187. Timed fire; R. Cartmell 198 and 
Hamilton 198. Rapid fire; Carapellotte 199 
and Hamilton 199. Gallery Course; Ham- 
ilton 295 and Carapellotte 289. 

Del Main 


DO-IT-YOURSELF JACKETED 
BULLET MAKING 


By Phil Teachout 
(First of two parts) 


There have been some recent requests 
for some information on the home-making 
of jacketed rifle bullets to be published in 
PRECISION SHOOTING. I certainly do 
not consider myself any authority on_ this 
subject. I do not have the long experience 
in the home-making of jacketed rifle bullets 
that many others have. However, I'll pass 
along some of my own experiences, for what 
they may be worth, in the hope that they 
may be of some help to beginner bullet 
makers. 

My experience covers five years time 
and the making of quite a number thou- 
sands of bullets in four calibers; .22, .25, 
6mm and .30. It includes the use of equip- 
ment by four different makers, all of the 
one-piece swage die type for making hollow 
point bullets. I’ve done quite a lot of ex- 
perimenting, some of it of the damphool 
idea type. I have made very, very few 
bullets which in my own rather ordinary 
rifles have not given accuracy at least equal 
to factory made bullets available over the 
counter. The greater part of the bullets 
I have made, even including the “damphool 
type,” have given very satisfactory accur- 
acy, for my shooting in my rifles, when 
used with proper loads. 

Let nothing herein said or implied re- 
garding the accuracy of home-made bullets 
be construed as being critical of factory 
produced bullets from any of our leading 
bullet manufacturers. The  factory-made 
bullets are a fine and reliable product. 
Only time consuming, painstaking care, 
with constant attention to detail and inspec- 
tion, will get resulting home-made bullets 
which may give accuracy superior to the 
factory product. It is my opinion that 
many of the factory bullets especially de- 
signed for game shooting are superior for 
their purpose than anything the home bul- 
let maker is liable to produce. (In spite 


a 
22 CAL FREE PISTOL POSTAL MATCH 
60 shots—50 feet 
Lackland Rod and Gun Club 
Box 223, Lackland A. F. B., Texas 
ALL NRA Classes plus Civ., Mil. and For- 
eign Categories. Next match to be com- 
pleted by 30 March 1964. Entry fee $3.00 

per Match. Write for targets today. 


COMING MATCHES 

(We will list place, date, type and title of 
match, name of sponsoring organization, name 
and address of contact person, at a nominal flat 
rate of $2.00 per insertion, prepaid with inser- 
tion order. Insertion orders must reach the Pre- 
cision SHOOTING office, 64 Depot Street, Lyn- 
donville, Vt., at least 45 days before date of 
match for single insertion orders. For multiple 
insertions, 30 days additional must be allowed 
for each additional insertion desired.) 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS.: February 
29 and March 1; Atlantic States Gallery 
Pistol Tournament (NRA Reg.). Separate 
categories (with minimum requirements for 
Police Category). Trophies and Merchan- 
dise Certificates as Awards. Lucky Draw- 
ings. Write Mrs. Janet Rhind, Angle Tree 
Stone Rod & Gun Club, Inc., RFD 2, Box 
716, North Attleboro, Mass. 


of that opinion, I do use my own home- 
made bullets in my own hunting—probably 
nothing more than a normal do-it-yourselfer 
tendency.) 

EQUIPMENT USED: My first attempt 
at bullet making was with a set of Biehler 
& Astles dies for .22 cal. which Ray Biehler 
loaned me for the purpose of getting first- 
hand information on the problems of a be- 
ginner bullet-maker to prepare an article, 
“Greenhorn Bullet Maker,” for the Novem- 
ber 1958 issue of Precision Shooting. After 
making two thousand bullets, those dies 
were returned. Those B&A die sets are, of 
course, considered by most home bullet 
makers as the standard by which other 
makes of dies are judged. I do myself. but 
since returning that first set, when I have 
wanted dies I have been too dammed im- 
patient to await my turn for delivery of 
B&A dies, which indicates the deserved 
popularity of those die sets. 

That first experience with home bullet 
making increased my urge to do more of 
it. Some few months later a new press 
designed for bullet making was submitted 
for inspection and_ trial. The press ap- 
peared to be rugged enough for large cali- 
ber bullet making and that was excuse 
enough for ordering a complete EU (ex- 
panding up system) set of .30 caliber dies 
from Bahler Die Shop, in Coos Bay, Ore- 
gon. When the dies were delivered, the 
press was found to have “bugs” which made 
use of the dies impractical in it. But the 
dies were of no use without a press, so_an 
order went to RCBS for one of their big 
A2 presses. I still use the Bahler die for 
my .30 caliber bullet making and the A2 
press for my bullet making. In my opinion, 


(Continued on Page Four) 


Do-It-Yourself Jacketed Bullet Making 
(Continued from Page Three) 

there is no press superior, if even equal, to 
the RCBS A2 for bullet making or any 
other heavy press work. I consider the 
Bahler Die Shop bullet dies at least very 
favorably comparable to any, but they are 
no longer available. 

When I began to see the L. L. F. bul- 
let making dies advertised at an_attractive 
price, I requested a set of .22 cal. dies for 
testing. A report of the testing was made 
in Precision Shooting. I purchased a set 
of the .22 dies and later a set for .25 cal. 


bullets. The .25 cal. dies were of an im- 
proved type. I still use with satisfaction 
both sets. 


About two years ago I tested, and re- 
ported on, three sets of SAS dies (North 
Bend, Oregon), in .22, .25 and .30 caliber. 
The .22 and .25 cal. dies were of the orig- 
inal model, rather primitive in design, a bit 
of a bother to use, but very modest in cost 
and by exercising care, bullets giving satis- 
factory accuracy were made with them. 
The .30 caliber dies were of a later design, 
which is now being marketed. These later 
dies are similar in design to the popular, 
more expensive equipment, are more con- 
venient to use, and cost a little more than 
the original models. I later purchased a 
set of the current model in .25 cal. and am 
now using these dies for most of my .25 cal. 
bullet making. Most recent of the SAS 
equipment that I have used is the new 
MITY-MITE press with a set of .30 cal. 
dies, which was briefly reported on in the 
December 1962 magazine. I have made 
limited comparative tests between bullets 
made in these SAS dies and bullets made 
in my Bahler Die Shop dies. Bullets were 
identical except for being made in different 
dies. For the very limited tests made, the 
bullets, made in the Bahler dies gave 
groups just a very little bit smaller than 
with the bullets made in the SAS _ dies. 
However, the difference was so small that 
more extensive testing might even it out or 
even reverse it. 

There is a certain pride of ownership 
of the more expensive, better quality equip- 
ment, and it is somewhat more convenient 
to use, but: Again, it is my opinion that the 
attitude and application of the bullet maker 
is a more important factor in the home- 
making of good rifle bullets than is the 
matter of tools with which he has to do the 
work. 


With that too lengthy preamble out 

of the way, here goes with what I have to 
offer. 
EQUIPMENT SET-UP: Most bullet mak- 
ing die manufactures include some instruc- 
tions for setting up and using the equip- 
ment with the die sets. Instructions from 
some makers are quite complete—they range 
from that to pretty skimpy or none at all. 
If there are instructions included, read them 
before starting to set up for work. Read 
them again, and follow them, as you set up. 
(After my first experience with one set of 
dies, and being a “smart-guy,” I failed to 
follow that advice in some cases and got 
into trouble that I might have avoided if 
I had read the instructions carefully.) 

Most basic die sets include a core-seat- 
ing die; bullet forming die (bullet swage); 
die body (or bodies); punch holder (separate 
ram for some presses and insert for the ram 
of others); and a punch for each die. There 
are punches or pins to eject the work from 
the dies. Usually an additional item, an 
extrusion core forming die (squirt die) for 
preforming the lead wire slugs into jacket 
fitting, uniform shape, size and_ weight 
cores, is very desirable. Another desirable 
accessory, supplied as an optional extra item 
by most makers, is an auto-ejection frame, 
for easy, time-saving ejection of the work 
from the dies. 

For the B&A, Bahler and SAS equip- 
ment the various dies screw into the die 
body, along with the insertion of the proper 
top punch or ejection pin for each die. 
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One can get along with one die body for 
these sets, but a die body for each die is a 
convenience and small time saver but an 
additional expense item. The die body, 
which has the same %”-14 threads as stand- 
ard reloading dies, screws into the top of 
the press. Adjustment is by “trial and 
error” screwing the die body into the press 
the proper depth for the work to be done. 
The bottom punches, which force the work 
into the dies, are held in the punch holder 
by a hold-down screw-on cap. The hole 
in the hold-down cap is usually a very lit- 
tle larger than the punch, to permit the 
precise alignment of the punch with the 
die bore. In setting up for work, raise the 
press ram and enter the punch (punch with 
jacket on it for core seating) into the die be- 
fore tightening down the hold-down cap. 


The LLF die sets and the SAS sets 
for the Mity-Mite press carry the dies on 
the ram and the punch holders screw into 
the press head. Adjustment for work is ac- 
complished with the punch instead of the 
die body. Each make has its own system 
for auto-ejection of the work from the dies 
and extra ejections frames are not necessary. 


The die bodies (and LLF punch hold- 
er) have a lock-nut for locking the body 
in place after it is properly adjusted. The 
lock-nuts carry a small set-screw to lock 
them from tuming after they are properly 
adjusted. The punch-holder for the SAS 
Mity-Mite press is locked in place by a set- 
screw through the frame head. 

If there are no instructions with your 
die set, the foregoing may help you. If 
there are instructions with the set, read 
them carefully and be guided by them. 
THE EU THEORY: The EU (expanding 
up) theory of jacketed bullet making seems 
logical and sound and currently available 
bullet making equipment is generally de- 
signed to make bullets by that system. 
Briefly, the theory is that lead being an in- 
ert metal, it has no “spring-back” after be- 
ing cold-formed under pressure to a differ- 
ent size or shape. The alloy of which bul- 
let jackets are made does have some 
“spring-back” after pressure is released from 
a cold-forming. The bullet jackets are of 
smaller diameter than the finished bullets 
will be. The lead bullet cores are placed 
in the jackets and expanded under pressure 
in a “core-seating” die to not only fill the 
bullet jacket but to expand the core-filled 
jacket to very nearly the diameter of the 
finished bullet. The expanding of the core- 
filled jacekt to finished bullet diameter is 
accomplished in the swaging die which 
brings the bullet to its completed form. 
Since the expanding of the bullet jacket is 
from the inside outward, the spring-back 
tendency of the jacket is toward the lead 
core, thus assuring a firm compression con- 
tact between jacket wall and lead core. 
The agreement of theory and practice seems 
obvious—for the cylindrical section of the 
bullet. However, when the bullet ogive 
(point) is formed in the swaging die) the 
jacket is compressed toward the lead core 
in that section and the following spring- 
back tendency of the jacket metal must be 
away from the lead core in that area—but 
probably the firm bond between jacket and 
core in the cylindrical body section of the 
bullet is all that is necessary. 


Regardless of theory, the EU_ system 
of bullet making seems both sensible and 
practical, and when all the operations of 
bullet making by this system are carefully 
attended to, the resulting bullets may be 
expected to give excellent accuracy when 
fired in good rifles with proper loads. 


BULLET JACKETS: The  copper-alloy 
bullet jackets are available from several 
makers, in most calibers from .22 through 
.32, and in two or more lengths in most 
calibers to provide for making bullets in the 
popular weight ranges for a specific caliber. 
Some makes of jackets have a tapered in- 
side diameter, being slightly smaller inside 
diameter at the base than at the mouth; 


others are of the same inside diameter the 


full length of the jacket. 

Jackets are the most expensive of the 
two components for bullet making, ranging 
from a bit less than $10.00 per thousand in 
22, cal. to around $17.00 per thousand_ for 
some makes in the larger calibers. Jackets 
may be obtained directly from the makers 
or from some dealers catering to the hand- 
loading fraternity. 

I have used jackets made by Sierra 
Bullets, Inc., RCBS Inc. and Kampen and 
have had no serious fault to find with any 
of these. The Sierra jackets are most con- 
veniently available for me to purchase, they 
have been very satisfactory and they are 
the make that I have used for most of my 
bullet making. The Sierra jackets have 
the tapered inside diameter. All rifle bul- 
let jackets that I have had anything to do 
with are from two to three or four thou- 
sandths smaller outside diameter than the 
finished bullet will be, the difference in 
diameter depending on the caliber and be- 
ing greater for the larger caliber bullets. 

Some people who desire a_ longer 
jacket than is commercially available in or- 
der to make heavier bullets in a particular 
caliber reduce in diameter a next larger 
caliber jacket by drawing through special 
dies, and then trimming to the desired 
length. For shorter jackets than readily 
available, to make special light weight bul- 
lets, they simply cut off available jackets to 
the desired length. This is an operation 
that I have never gotten into so can not 
offer any suggestions. 

An occasional scrap jacket may be 

found in any box of 1,000 jackets but these 
are very, very few in number and are usual- 
ly readily recognized in routine handling 
and discarded. 
BULLET CORES: Commercially _ pure, 
soft lead wire is almost universally used for 
making the cores of jacketed rifle bullets. 
Since the bullet cores are cold-formed under 
pressure to fit the jackets, soft, non-alloyed 
lead is required to assure uniformity and to 
keep pressure stresses on dies and presses 
to a minimum. 

Lead wire is available from the major 
lead companies and may be obtained from 
some dealers specializing in bullet making 
supplies. The wire is available in several 
diameters. It is commonly available on 
10 Ib., 25 Ib. and 100 Ib. spools and is pack- 
aged by some suppliers in convenient cut 
lengths of straight wire. It is wise to pur- 
chase lead wire from the nearest source of 
supply where the desired sizes and quality 
can be obtained, since transportation cost 
on this heavy material is an item to be 
considered. 

The lead wire is cut into pieces (slugs) 
of a length which in combination with the 
jacket to be used will make the desired 
weight bullet. One of the several lead 
wire cutters available, for the diameter wire 
to be used, is a necessary piece of equip- 
ment. All of the wire cutters have some 
design of adjustable “stop” which can be 
set for the length of slug it is desired to 
cut. If you will use more than one diam- 
eter wire, and if your cutter is not one of 
the few which may be adapted to several 
sizes of wire, you will need a cutter for 
each diameter wire. Wire cutters are not 
too expensive, ranging in cost from a mini- 
mum of about $7.00 on up. I personally 
use wire cutters made by the Bahler Die 
Shop, and like them, but most of my bul- 
let-making acquaintances do not care for 
this design since it is a bit slow in opera- 
tion. 

For cutting the core slugs, place a 
jacket of the lot used on your scale pan. 
Then adjust your cutter to cut a length of 
wire which in combination with the jacket 
will give the desired bullet weight. Lead 
core slug AND jacket should equal bullet 
weight;—when using the slug without fur- 
ther processing to seat in the jacket. 

When the cut lengths of wire are used 
as cores, without further processing; in or- 
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der to assure desirable uniformity of bullet 
weight, each core and jacket should be 
weighed together. If the core-jacket com- 
bination is too heavy a bit of lead can be 
shaved off the end of the core with a knife, 
or the end of the core can be rubbed on a 
file to reduce the weight. If the core- 
jacket combination is too light, the core may 
be set aside and retained for making a 
slightly lighter lot of bullets at some future 
date. By using this care to assure weight 
uniformity, and further care and constant 
checking to assure diameter uniformity in 
the core-seating operation, quite satisfactory 
bullets can be made when using the cut lead 
slugs for cores, without further processing. 


However, a good number of home bul- 
let makers (myself included) believe it most 
desirable to pre-form bullet cores in an ex- 
truder core forming die (squirt-die). The 
“squirt-die” adds to the cost of the bullet 
making equipment (usually approximately 
25%) but we believe that results obtained 
make this additional equipment expense 
worth while. The pre-formed cores are of 
very uniform weight and closely fit the in- 
side of the jacket, requiring less core ex- 
pansion in the core seating and minimizing 
the possibility of trapped-air pockets be- 
tween core and jacket wall. 

The squirt die has from one to three 
“bleed-holes” drilled through the wall of 
the die at a point where the lead core is 
being formed. Dies with three small 
bleed-holes spaced equidistant around the 
circumference are most common and seem 
preferable. The end of the top punch of 
the squirt-die (which also ejects the formed 
core) is usually slightly concaved, to give 
the core a slightly rounded end for better 
fitting the interior base of the jacket. The 
bottom punch, which compresses the lead 
slug, has a flat end. Both punches are a 
tight slide fit in the die to prevent lead 
“bleed-by.” 

The wire slugs for pre-forming cores 
are cut to give a combined slug-jacket 
weight slightly heavier than the desired 
bullet weight. (With my cutters and wire, 
I adjust the cutter to give an average 1 to 
1% grai nexcess weight of slug.) The slug 
is inserted in the bottom of the die, is com- 
pressed by pressure from the bottom punch 
until the lead completely fills the die space 
for which it has been adjusted and the ex- 
cess weight of lead is extruded through the 
bleed-holes. 

The wire slugs require a very light lu- 
bricating prior to swaging into cores. I 
wipe the lead wire with a cloth patch well 
moistened with Hoppe’s No. 9 just before 
cutting it into slugs. This supplies suffic- 
ient lubrication, assures that the wire will 
be clean, and I straighten any bends in the 
wire while doing the wiping. 

Some bullet makers go to considerable 
pains to get their lead wire perfectly 
straight before cutting the slugs and _ insist 
on perfectly straight slugs. The soft lead 
has to “flow” under pressure to change 
both size and shape in the restricted space 
in the swaging die. It has been my exper- 
ience that wire slugs of any shape that will 
enter the swaging die, and are of sufficient 
weight to extrude some excess lead in the 
swaging, will make cores of perfect shape 
and with very, very small weight variation 
tolerance. 


When I first started to swage bullet 
cores I soon noticed that if I held the pres- 
sure on the core at the top of the ram 
travel for a brief pause that the lead squirts 
continued to flow out of the bleed holes 
in the die for a perceptible time before 
stopping. As a result of that observation 
I formed the habit of holding the pressure 
on the core for a brief puase before ejecting 
the core. I made quite uniform weight 
cores by that method (maximum weight 
variation not exceeding two-tenths grain) 
and was quite satisfied, at the itme. 


Some over a year ago while discussing 
bullet making with Dan Hufnail of Rut- 
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land, Vermont, he told me that his method 
of core swaging was to partially eject the 
core after the first pressure stroke, then 
push it back under full pressure again be- 
fore final ejection. He said that his cores 
made by this method were within a one- 
tenth grain maximum weight variation. I 
didn’t try Dan’s method until a few months 
ago. When I did I found that his method 
was better than the one I had been using; 
that I, too, got weight variation within one- 
tenth grain, and that is the method I now 
use. 

The two-stroke method of core swag- 
ing has the added advantage of detecting 
an under-weight core. For a full weight 
core there will be a slight resistance felt at 
the very top of the second stroke. That 
resistance is very light, just about enough 
to keep the stroke from being completed 
by weight of the press handle alone. If 
you don’t get that little resistance on the 
second stroke you can be pretty sure that 
you have an under-weight core; put it on the 
scale pan and check it. If the second-stroke 
resistance only seems appreciably lighter 
than usual, it is well to put that core on 
the scale pan and check it to make sure if 
it is OK. 

What has always seemed a bit strange 
to me is the fact that the core weight var- 
iation will be the same for cores to make 
50 grain .22 cal. bullets as it will be for 
cores to make 180 grain .30 cal. bullets. 
The reason may be obvious to smart people. 
Not being very smart myself, I simply accept 
it for a fact from observation and don’t 
worry much about the reason. 

One-tenth grain in the weight of a 
bullet core may seem pretty insignificant, 
and probably is, in itself. That very small 
weight variation of a bullet core is quite 
probably very much less important than 
some variables that we may not be aware 
of. However, it is one of the variables we 
can control. Since the main purpose of 
do-it-yourself bullet making is to produce 
the best bullets one knows how to, it seems 
only sensible to keep known and_ con- 
trollable variables to the smallest minimum 
that is practical. 

When swaging bullet cores, check- 
weigh a core frequently. If there is any 
undue variation in weight at any time, try 
to find the cause and correct it before go- 
ing further. In most makes of dies, the 
working-die screws into a die-body—the die 
may have loosened in the die body a bit. 
Die bodies have a lock-ring for locking the 
die body when it is screwed into the press 
for correct adjustment—the die body may 
have loosened a bit. A speck of lead or 
other substance sticking on the end of one 
of the punches could be the cause. Check 
for all possible causes—you’ll have to be 
your own toruble-shooter. 


(To be concluded in February) 


SUGGESTIONS 


As shooters get older they need all the 
help they can get, at least with iron sights. 

After shooting many international tar- 
gets with the larger black. I think we add 
another ring in black to the American tar- 
gets. It looks wonderful with iron. 

Many shooters have trouble picking 
out the right target at 100 yards iron. The 
numbers should be larger and the colors 
varied. Day Glo would help. I hear that 
the numbers will be re-painted at Perry 
this year. One of my friends never fired 
the last five shots at Perry this year as he 
could not tell which target was his, and he 
is only 40 years old. 

If it were legal to hang a colored card 
over the number it would help several ports 
on each side of the card. 

The Hensholt rear aperture has an ex- 
tra lens in it, but is legal in Europe and 
would be a great help here. It focuses. 

Many are using one contact lens which 
solves this problem. 

Frederick E. Triggs 


THE DEPLORABLE MARKSMANSHIP 
OF THE AMERICAN HUNTER 
by 
Francis B. Current 

I believe that Mr. Farquharson in his 
“A Nation of Riflemen?” only scratched the 
surface in his questioning of existing prac- 
tices. The conditions in the following re- 
port, I am sure, are prevalent in Wyoming, 
and I would suspect, are generally preva- 
lent. Shooting publications, for some rea- 
son, take little issue with them. It may be 
possible that the true rifleman, hunting in 
a closed circle of accomplished and care- 
ful companions, avoiding other hunters as 
though they were the plague, is not aware 
of conditions. It may be that conditions 
are so bad that it is easier to ignore them. 
In any case, I believe that the utter ignor- 
ance of the principles of marksmanship on 
the part of the hunting public can not be 
successfully ignored, and should be brought 
to light. This is not to imply that these 
conditions can be corrected. 

The Inept American Hunter 

In his very interesting book, Weapons, 
Edwin Tunis states that the marksmanship 
of the American rifleman was at its zenith 
at the Battle of New Orleans but has con- 
tinually declined since that date. 

I have been hunting big game in the 
Western States for the last fifteen years. 
During this time I have had many occasions 
to observe other hunters in the field. Gen- 
erally, marksmanship is extremely poor. 
Consider also that big game animals are 
relatively a huge target for modern weapons 
and should be easily hit. The usual thing 
I have observed is a deer running from 
ridge to ridge as it goes up a mountain. 
Its progress can be followed by a series of 
fulisades, as each of a large number of 
hunters empties his magazine by firing quite 
rapidly. 

Two of my friends recently had a rare 
opportunity to observe all the hunting that 
took place, in one day, on a mountainside. 
One of these gentlemen was Russel Parker, 
once eighth place in the National Skeet 
Championships and also a serious big bore, 
small bore, and pistol competitor. The 
other was Bob Hoffman, a rifle competitor 
until an eye condition made him able to 
shoot only with the ’scope, and who has 
been hunting big game for, I should say, 
some thirty years. 

They were in a position where they 
could glass every vehicle that came to the 
foot of the mountain. There were Wyo- 
ming, Illinois, and Kentucky license plates. 
They could see all the hunters who disem- 
barked and then returned from the hunt. 
Besides themselves there were twelve hunt- 
ers. As a very conservative estimate, at 
least one hundred shots were fired. Three 
deer were taken off the mountainside. 

Neither Russ nor Bob fired a shot as 
they saw no heads they wanted. One fair 
buck they would have shot if it had been 
the last day instead of the first day of the 
season was only 50 feet away. They saw, 
between them, about fifty deer. The 
farthest was only about 250 yards away. 
The closest, a doe that almost ran over 
them, was only about 15 feet away. I 
believe that we should consider, however, 
that these men being expert hunters, prob- 
ably got closer to the deer than did the 
other hunters. 


A rather bizarre but otherwise typical 
event was observed by Dick Anderson, a 
registered hunter’s guide (and former rifle 
competitor whose special interest was the 
300 meter event), but this time on _ his 
own hunt, and Jeff Parker, Russ’s 14 year 
old son. 

A party of four mounted hunters, in 
Western dress and equipment, each with a 
lever action carbine under his leg, came 
riding down a trail. They looked exactly 
like a scene from a television play. A 
small doe ran across their trail less than 
fifty yards from them. All hunters dis- 
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Deplorable Marksmanship 
(Continued from Page Five) 


mounted and emptied their carbines, ineffec- 
tively, at the fleeting little doe. One hunt- 
er managed to reload rapidly and emptied 
his carbine the second time without effect. 
To add to the confusion, three other hunt- 
ers in the area, on foot, emptied their rifles 
at the same little animal. They scored no 
hits. Then, as if to show her contempt for 
them, she stopped on a ridge, later measured 
to be about 400 yards from the mounted 
hunters. 

This was too much for Anderson. He 
nodded to Jeff as if to say, “Show these 
characters what a rifleman can do.” Jeff, 
(at that time on the second team in his 
junior rifle club) shot twice. Missing his 
first shot, much to his embarrassment, he 
dropped her on his second, after she had 
started to run but before she got up speed, 
at a little over 400 yards. 

From my own observation, hits on an- 
telope are much less frequent than on deer. 
One honest but untrained hunter has kept 
a record of his shooting at antelope. He 
has averaged one hit per sixty shots. I be- 
lieve his success is only slightly below aver- 
age. 

The editor states that many gentlemen 
who have no interest in formal target shoot- 
ing do shoot quite well. I am sure that 
there are a few such gentlemen, but few 
indeed!! Most people not interested in for- 
mal targets shoot very poorly. 

I am not saying that it is impossible to 
learn to shoot well from shooting at tin 
cans, rocks, and if fortunate enough to find 
them, at varmints, using the paper only for 
sighting in. I believe that only a_ very 
small number of people reach any high de- 
gree of skill from this type of training. 
Looking at the results with cold objectivity, 
when we consider the tiny number of real 
riflemen in the field, we must say, “The 
rifleman doesn’t live here any more.” 

Note the obvious connotation of the 
ancient American slang epithet, “jerk.” 
This is literally one who jerks the trigger, 
hence a stupid and uncoordinated person. 
If it were only a bad dream that such as 
this could replace the rifleman. But if such 
is the case, we will gain nothing by hiding 
our heads in the sand and_ pretending 
otherwise. 

The Irresponsible Hunter 

Most highway signs in Wyoming have 
bullet holes in them. The signs on the 
county roads, off the highways, are usually 
completely riddled by bullet holes. A 
rancher’s wife in this area complained _ that 
she thought people should not shoot holes 
in her mailbox. This is mute testimony 
that many “shooters” are not only inept but 
are also irresponsible. 

It is not likely that such delinquents 
would be reading a magazine like Precision 
Shooting; but if you should be, this is not 
even good marksmanship. A stationary tar- 
get at such close range, with your vehicle 
approaching it, would be difficult to miss. 

The telephone company has published 
circulars pleading with sportsmen not to 
shoot the insulators off their poles. The 
slaughter of domestic livestock by hunters 
is frequent. 

Judging from the amount of vandal- 
ism, the percentage of “shooters” who are 
also irresponsible must be huge. Even if 
ineptness (and its resulting safety hazard) 
could be forgiven; I am sure that irrespon- 
sibility by gun users is not likely to be over- 
looked. 

Modern Gun Editors 

The authority of shooting editors in 
hunting and fishing magazines has been 
questioned. I feel confident that many of 
them do still speak with the same authority 
as was true in the grand old days of Ned 
Roberts and Ed Crossman. On the other 
hand, this is not always the case. One edi- 
tor, who will remain unnamed, advised 
hunters, among other surprising bits of ad- 
vice, to jerk the trigger on moving game 
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since it is so much different than target 


shooting. I remember that this upset me; 
even got me to questioning my own (tradi- 
tional; orthodox) techniques. Finally I 
talked to one of the editor’s hunting com- 
panions, who informed me that the editor 
was a “lousy shot.” Here we have the 
leader, a gun editor giving misinformation; 
and the follower, the typical hunter sprav- 
ing lead all over the country side. Frank- 
ly, such leadership and such following de- 
serve each other. 

I believe that this type of gun editor 
has no malice aforethought. Most likelv 
he just does not know that he doesn’t know! 
Being articulate, entertaining, and witty is 
not a substitute for knowing your subject 
matter. Fortunately, this is something that 
oe type of gun editor can correct for him- 
self. 

The “Hunter’s” Point of View 

The result of many, possibly hundreds, 
of conversations with hunters reveals that 
the majority of hunters do not have the 
slightest understanding of target shooting. 
Yet they feel that target shooting (whatever 
it may mean to them) would not help their 
hunting. Many, perhaps not a majority, 
feel that it would even hinder their hunting 
“marksmanship.” 

While much of the vandalism can pos- 
sibly be written off as a mere lack of intelli- 
gence, the universal lack of ability can not 
always be dismissed in this manner. I was 
talking to an associate professor of a uni- 
versity. I am sure that he was a gifted 
man and also a very learned man in his own 
field. He remarked, “I don’t use any of 
those positions you target shooters use. I 
just shoot my rifle like a shotgun.” And 
how do you shoot your shotgun? “I just 
point it and pull the trigger.” 

Influence of the Services 

Millions of American men, of hunting 
age, should have been at least exposed to 
the principles of marksmanship in the var- 
ious services. What impact has this had? 
Generally it seems to have had little effect. 
Many of the lead slingers, with the “hunt- 
ers” point of view explained above, are ex- 
servicemen. Possibly this can be explained 
by the fact that in World War I, and in- 
creasingly in World War II and Korea, many 
thousands of shots were fired for every 
enemy soldier killed. It seems logical to 
assume that it is not very likely that the 
training received in the services would en- 
gender either ability or confidence in marks- 
manship. 

Speaking as an ex-infantryman, it is 
my own opinion that the wartime marks- 
manship training was ineffective only be- 
cause it was so cursory. The methods were 
good but the time was too brief and far too 
few rounds were fired. 

There are, fortunately, at least a few 
striking exceptions to the above generaliza- 
tions. Anyone who has undergone the 
Marine Corps basic marksmanship instruc- 
tion, whom I have seen shoot in the field, 
has done very well. Some of these gentle- 
men had not fired at a target for years but 
their performance was creditable. They 
were always very careful to sight in their 
rifles properly. 

I have also had occasions to observe 
the shooting of a number of individuals who 
have undergone intensive aerial gunnery 
training. They have all shot at least fairly 
well. This has occurred in too many cases 
to be written off as a mere coincidence. 
The fact that these former gunners are also 
competent with small arms without any 
particular small arms training is surprising. 
My own guess is that the principles of 
aerial gunnery are probably similar to the 
principles of small arms shooting, and that 
a great amount of time and ammunition 
was expended in training each gunner. 

By far the best field shots, however, 
are former members of rifle teams. Of 
these the graduates of the modern A. M. U. 
training programs, from all the information 
that I can get, are foremost in the field as 
well as on the range. 


It must be emphasized that the com- 
petent field shooters, service trained, civil- 
ian trained, or self trained, are a tiny min- 


ority. 
Rifles for Hunting 

From the amount of advice given to 
hunters by gun writers, including the good 
writers, it would seem that type and caliber 
of rifle is the most important thing hunters 
need to know. Obviously, when we con- 
sider the ability of the modem hunter, type 
and caliber of rifle is very much beside the 
point. 

By way of illustration, it is reasonable 
to assume that the rifle that has killed the 
greatest amount of game with the least 
number of shots should be the best rifle. 
Even when we make an extremely liberal 
allowance for a large supply of relatively 
tame game animals, no rifle can compare 
with a flintlock Kentucky using a patched 
round ball of about .45 caliber! Of course 
any modern center fire rifle is far superior 
ballistically and in accuracy to this vener- 
able weapon. The important thing is the 
“nut behind the buttplate!” 

Let’s look at the manufacturer's point 
of view. There is only one thing that a 
modern industry can justify to its stockhold- 
ers: that one justifiable thing is profit. The 
hunter who uses their product can not shoot 
well enough to tell whether it is any goo 
or not. The modern market is willing to 
pay the price of an accurate target rifle for 
anything it can take into the hunting field. 
The manufacturer has no choice. He must 
slip the hunter a piece of glossy junk for the 
same price he would get for a precision 
target rifle. Similarly in matters of design, 
manufacturers can not afford to listen to the 
minority of skilled riflemen but must cater 
to the dictates of the unskilled herd. 


Leadership in Modern Shooting 


The competitors from the A. M._ U. 
groups of the various services are, paradox- 
ically, the greatest shooters that our country 
has ever had. Rationalize otherwise, by 
any abstraction you like, but the most com- 
petent leaders in any field are those who 
perform the best; who know the most. 
John Foster, I believe, in just a few words, 
wrote in a recent issue of Precision Shoot- 
ing, the best explanation of the principles 
of hitting moving targets that has ever been 
written. 

However, the modern A. M. U. shoot- 
er, for all his eminence, is a leader with- 
out a following. The mass of the “shoot- 
ers” in the country can’t shoot. ‘The ma- 
jority have probably never heard of the 


‘A. M. U. and Gary Anderson. Compared 
to other sports, our splendid _ shooters 
scarcely have a gallery of fans. It is like 


a head without a body; a president without 
a country. 

The target shooting hunter, it seems, 
could give real leadership to his less sophis- 
ticated brother, by actually demonstrating 
fine marksmanship in the field. As a mat- 
ter of practice, this is not often very feasi- 
ble. For one thing the real rifleman is so 
pitifully outnumbered. Secondly, the aver- 
age “hunter” does not want to learn. The 
greatest obstacle, however, is the complete 
contempt (and fear) that the rifleman usual- 
ly has for the typical hunter; the rifleman 
stays as far from him as he possibly can. 


Hunting is a Skill 


Another thing that should be made 
clear is that shooting is only one of the pre- 
requisite skills required for hunting. Knowl- 
edge of game and stalking ability are equal- 
ly important. Sometimes very good hunt- 
ers, since they can get close to their game, 
can get away with poor marksmanship. 


Target Shooters in the Field 
Just how well do target shooters per- 
form in the field? We surveyed the suc- 
cess of the local junior rifle club member- 
ship. The run of the mill of its 120 boys 
and girls averaged 3 shots per deer and 6 
shots per antelope. The 16 children on the 
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four top varsity rifle teams averaged one 
and a fraction shots both for deer and for 
antelope. 

Adult shooters are harder to check up 
on, but I presume that their hits are some- 
what more frequent. Both adult and chil- 
dren target shooters supplement their big 
game hunting with long range varmint 
shooting—when they can find varmints. 

Generally, I believe target shooters are 
more conscientious about developing stalk- 
ing skill than are non-target shooters. The 
same dedication to purpose that made them 
become target shooters, usually causes them 
to go all out in developing the other hunt- 
ing skills. But, you will find skillful stalk- 
ers among some of the non-target shooters, 
particularly those who have hunted for a 
period of time. 

Archers, almost always, are target 
shooters because their weapon is so crude 
that they could have no hope of success if 
they were not. They are also from neces- 
sity, usually skilled in stalking and game 
lore. This is a guess, but I imagine that 
their percentages of hits is far higher than 
those of the average rifle hunters. 

The Lander one shot antelope hunt is 
a practical test of field arkemanskitn, 
This is an annual political publicity event 
where the wheels from all over the country 
organize themselves into four man. state 
teams to compete against each — other. 
Each contestant is allowed only one shot. 
The marksmanship in this event is, propa- 
ganda notwithstanding, usually terrible. 
Several years ago the late Ray Graham of 
Rawlins was asked to captain the Wyoming 
team. He was at that time, Wyoming's 
leading competitive shooter. He agreed to 
lead the Wyoming team provided he could 
select his team mates. This concession was 
made. Ray selected three other top notch 
competitive riflemen. Wyoming came in 
far, far ahead with four neat clean long 
range kills. There must have been reper- 
cussions because since that time Wyoming 
has reverted to political team members and 
has done poorly. 


Predictions 


What will all this ineptness and _irre- 
sponsibility lead to? The non shooters have 
us greatly outnumbered and out-voted. My 
own prediction is that all hunting and civ- 
ilian shooting will become a thing of the 
past. It would be very nice if it instead 
developed into a situation like that in Ger- 
many; where hunters have to take instruc- 
tion and pass rigid written examinations on 
safety and knowledge of game habits, and 
practical examinations in marksmanship. 
Then the people who are really interested 
in hunting and shooting could continue to 


do so. But we Americans don’t operate 
that way. It is more likely that when the 
situation becomes completely intolerable, 


mass reaction against shooters will disarm 
us. This will not be the action of the bigot 
and the do-gooder. This will be the honest 
wrath of the bulk of the citizenry—who in 
their lack of knowledge and lack of inter- 
est, will blame all of us for the outrages 
committed by the goofs. I am afraid that 
the evidence indicates that the percentage 
of goofs among shooters is enormous. To 
make it completely dismal, I don’t believe 
anything can be done about it. 

I am afraid that more and more of the 
“hunting” will be of the kind used to thin 
the Yellowstone elk herd. The precedent 
has already been set. The average hunter 
is not trying to improve his status or make 
himself more welcome. 

Just because the situation looks hope- 
less is no reason for not at least trying to 
do something about it. Nor is it being ig- 
nored. The Wyoming Fish and Game De- 
partment, in conjunction with the National 
Rifle Association and local gun clubs is 
making an all out effort to push the N. R. A. 
Hunter Safety Course. I have been told 
that similar efforts are being made in Col- 
orado. Our own local gun club is working 
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M/Sgt. William Krilling, USA MTU 


through the children of the community for 
we feel that they are more amenable to 
change. During the last four years we 
have had from 90 to 170 members in the 
junior club. Allowing for advanced shoot- 
ers who return from year to year, we put 
from 70 to 100 children, annually, through 
a winter-long hunter safety and_ basic 
marksmanship program. 


Members of the local club tried to ex- 
pand shooting instruction by asking the 
school board to install rifle ranges when 
they built the new high school. The pub- 
lic point of view was well shown when our 
suggestions were voted down. 


ALUMINUM BLUE 
By William E. Peterson 


There are a number of different kinds 
of gun blues, of the more or less_ instant 
variety, but what does a man do when the 
slide of his .22 short Hi-Standard pistol be- 
gins to get shiney? Because of the light 
charge, this slide is made of aluminum. 
Ordinary gun blue will not work on it. 

Well, here’s the answer to the above 
conundrum. The shooter obtains a_ bottle 
of aluminum blue from Birchwood Chem- 
ical Company, Minneapolis 10, Minnesota. 
This stuff works just the same as the usual 
gun blue that comes in bottles. It should 
be available in gun stores, but I suppose 
there is so little call for it that the average 
gun store would not carry it. At the same 
time, if you are using a gun with any alum- 
inum on it, like those .22 short pistols 
which are so popular (or trigger guards, 
floorplates etc. on some featherweight 
rifles—Editor), you are sort of out of luck 
if you cannot correct a tendency to wear 
shiney. 


Random Shots 


By Betty Summerall Duncan 
Rae 

In this Olympic year, an aura of ac- 
celerated activity surrounds the Internation- 
al orbit. Olympic hopefuls are meticulous- 
ly practicing to correct weaknesses. They 
lose no opportunity to come shoulder-to- 
shoulder with their competition. 


The entry for the Third Annual Fall 
Border Area International Rifle Champion- 
ships at Lackland AFB, Texas, on Decem- 
ber 7-8, reads like a Who’s Who in Inter- 
national Shooting. That fellow KRILL- 
ING did it again! For the third consecu- 
tive year, the USA MTU Master Sergeant 
wrapped up the Aggregate, making a clean 


sweep of the position (smallbore) matches. 

Forty-eight competed under favorable 
conditions, with temperatures averaging in 
the high 70’s. 

M/Sgt. Edward E. Caygle, Jr., USAF, 
took the English Match, his specialty, with 
a 596, out-X’ing W/O James E. Hill, 
USMC. 1/Lt. Longes W. Wigger, Jr., USA 
MTU, placed third with 595. High Civil- 
ian score was Inez Sargent’s 588. 

In the 3-position Half-Int’] Course, 
Bill Krilling’s 565 led Capt. Verle F. Wright, 
Jr.s 564, and Capt. John Bertva’s 563. 
Wigger, Kolstad, and Gunnarsson also had 
563’s. Robert F. Perkins, Jr., was High 
Civilian with 538. 

The High Foreign entry, Jesus A. Eliz- 
ondo, of Tampico Tamps, Mexico, fired 545 
to establish a new Civilian Record over the 
half course, which will be included in his 
records for the Mexican Olympic tryouts. 
He came up alone because of the siege 
of illness which has hit the Mexican team— 
flu, operations, etc. 

At this point, Krilling and Wigger 
were “neck and neck.” Krilling had made 
up the 2-point lead which Wigger gained 
in the English Match. In the 120-shot 
full course, Krilling expended his best ef- 
fort-1142—which was good — enough. 
Wright and Wigger trailed with 1140 and 
1139, respectively. 

In the Aggregate, it was—Krilling— 
1735; Wigger—1734; and Wright—1729 ... 
Next came the Marines, W/O Emmett D. 
Duncan was up there all along, and came 
in 4th with 1727. Hill totaled 1723, and 
Boyd, 1717 . ... Caygle and Gunnarsson 
turned in 1715’s. (English Match scores 
were also included in the Agg.). 

The Army, it seemed, had the situation 
well under control, both in the Aggregate 
and in the English Match team competi- 
tion, which the USA Blue Team_of Wig- 
ger—595, Krilling—593, Wright—589, and 
Kolstad—589, won—2366 over the Marine 
Corps’ 2365. Marines were Hill—596, Dun- 
can—593, Boyd—590, and Green—586. 

An unusual situation arose in the 3- 
position team match. Major Pullum com- 
mented that it was the first time the Army 
had placed Ist (Krilling), 2nd (Wright), and 
3rd (Wigger), and still lost the team match. 
As Wigger just rejoined the unit around 
Thanksgiving, he requested that he not be 
placed on the first team, considering that 
others had more right to it than he. Kol- 
stad and Adama, who rounded out the 
team, felt badly about not shooting up to 
par. Kolstad has been in the 1130’s in 
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Wigger, amidst the many prize awards presented to him during the award ceremonies 
August 16th at Camp Perry. U.S. Army photo 


PROFILE OF A CHAMPION 
By Betty Summerall Duncan 


ae 


A monumental year was 1963—U. S. 
shooters starred at the Pan-American 
Games and at Bisley. That was to be ex- 
pected. At our own National Matches, 
however, a highly speculative paradox oc- 
curred in the outcome of the National 
Smallbore Prone Championship. Prone 
shooters are specialists, and to be beaten at 
their own game by a “first and foremost” 
position shooter in rough conditions can 
best be explained by exploring the back- 
ground of LONES W. WIGGER, JR. 
Some position shooters have previously won 
the Prone Championship, but (I believe) 
without exception they had their induction 
in outdoor prone shooting. What makes 
Wigger’s victory unprecedented is that, un- 
til recently, he was primarily a_ gallery 
shooter, and the National Championship was 
his first major outdoor prone win. He had 
never before won a large prone tournament 
nor a regional. Still, no one was really 
surprised except the new Champ himself. 
An Army reservist at the time, with the 
rank of 1/Lt., he also annexed the Service 
Championship. 

His history-making sweep continued, 
to embrace the National Smallbore Position 
Championship, his 1516-70X defeating his 
former USA MTU teammate M/Sgt. Wil- 
liam FE. Krillings 1514-55X. Although 
Pres Kendall came awfully close in 1962 to 
capturing both the Prone and Position titles 
when Tommy Pool Creedmoored him 
Standing, Wigger was the first man since 
the inception of the National Matches to 
master both championship courses. 

Had he proceeded to capture the Na- 
tional Bolt Rifle Championship, instead of 
being runner-up to Middleton Tomkins, 
USAF, mere words couldn’t have done him 
justice. As it is, he wears four National 
crowns and was high reservist in the Presi- 
dent’s Match. 

A. striking similarity exists between 
the last three Porne Champions. Vic Auer, 
Kendall, and Wigger were each taught to 
shoot by their fathers at a young age. This 
serves to point up the importance of early 
training. They are all college graduates 
and are approximately the same age. 
Wigger turned 26 while he was at Perry. 
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They rerhaps differ most in physique, as 
Kendall is tall and thin (since his diet has 
been in effect), Auer is of medium height 
and trim, and Wigger is a bit shorter with 
a more stocky build. 

Lones (pronounced Lone-es) began 
shooting at the age of 12 in Carter, Mon- 
tana, under the supervision of his father, 
who is a top gallery shooter in that area. 
After firing in a gallery league for a couple 
of vears. he was twice Montana Junior 
Gallery Chamvion. From then on, he was 
“on his own.” Having gained a foothold 
on the victory trail, he began looking 
around for other fields to conquer. Mon- 
tana is shooting country. and Lones found 
his target in Montana State College. His 
main vurpose in matriculating there was 


“to. shoot.” Majoring in Agronomy, he 
took time out to study between. rifle 
matches. 


The most exciting moment of his col- 
legiate shooting career came in 1957 when 
the Montana State College team flew to 
Berkeley and defeated the University of 
California on its own range—1933 to 1931— 
a 5-man team, 4-positions, metallic sights. 
This was California’s first defeat on its 
home range in approximately six years. 
Wigger won the Montana State Gallery 
Championship in 1959, the South Dakota 
State title in 1957, and again in 1959. In 
1957 he traveled a bit, and was runner-up 
at the Wyoming, North Dakota, and Ore- 
gon State Gallery Matches. The same year 
he was named to the All-American second 
squad, but by 1959 he had ascended to the 
first team, which he reveated in 1960. He 
fired a score of 792X800 three times over 
the NRA gallery course of fire and a 791 
once in registered competition. In 1960, 
his 792 was High Civilian score in National 
Sectional totals. He has surpassed the 790 
mark eight times, including three 393’s since 
graduation. 

His outdoor prone shooting during that 
period was confined to a regional each 
year and the National Matches in 1956- 
1960. Wigger confesses, “I knew very 
little about rifles or ammunition, but did 
have a Freeland bedder on my Remington- 
37, and it would not shoot unless the bedder 
was adjusted correctly.” A most important 
influence entered his life after the fall quar- 
ter of his junior year in college. He mar- 
ried Mary Kay. Although he temporarily 


Tost interest in studying and took a vaca- 
tion from it for awhile, he returned the 
next year to try to graduate. His grades 
immediately took a jump for the better and 
he was awarded a $300 Occidental scholar- 
ship and was named to “Who's Who in 
American Colleges and Universities.” One 
of his teammates was “Gene the Machine” 
Kolstad (a nickname originated by Wigger), 
again a teammate at USA MTU, since Wig- 
ger has returned to active duty at Fort 
Benning, Georgia. 

At Sao Paulo, Brazil, during the Pan- 
Am Games in April, it was Wigger who re- 
deemed our fallen honor in the English 
Match, when the individual gold medal 
went to Forcella of Venezuela. Tied with 
Ed Caygle, Lones brought back the silver 
medal, and was a member of our winning 
prone team. On the heels of this, he re- 
turned to his native Northwest to live like a 
civilian for awhile, at the same time train- 
ing for the Nationals. This included a pair 
of Smallbore Position Regional titles and a 
high power win. 

Needless to say, I have pressured our 
National Champion into divulging many of 
his innermost thoughts. Other informa- 
tion has come from his friends, in addition 
to my own observations. The more we 
know about our top-flight shooters, the bet- 
ter equipped we are to modify our ap- 
proach in a more productive direction. 
As long as Wigger and all the others, who 
have cooperated, consider their fellow- 
shooters as members of their team and con- 
tinue to give freely of their knowledge and 
experience, the spirit of true sportsmanship 
will continue to prevail in this great land 
of ours and our shooting sport will flourish. 

You may have wondered what prompt- 
ed Henry Benson to offer Wigger his famed 
“White Rifle,” which had just won the Cen- 
tral Pacific Regional with a 3198-269X 
score. During the practice matches at 
Perry, Lones found that his rifle was group- 
ing erratically. The trouble was head 
space and, when another bolt could not be 
located, Henry came to the rescue with the 
Kenyon-built Douglas-barreled 52C, which 
we have described for you many _ times. 
Wigger used his own Redfield Int'l rear 
sight, but, because of the low base, bor- 
rowed one of the large Olympic front sights 
from Herb Hollister. His rifle scope is a 
Unertl 20X, and his spotting scope, a 30X 
Bausch & Lomb. 

Wigger comments, “I would like to 
say that I surely never expected to win the 
National Prone Matches. I have to give all 
of the credit to Henry Benson for giving 
me the opportunity to shoot some of the 
very best equipment. I just happened to 
pair the right ammo (Mark III, Lot 34-D) 
with the right rifle, and then lots of luck 
was thrown in—and, when it was over, I 
was on top.” 

On the matter of becoming a good 
shot, he feels, “The two most important 
factors are top notch equipment, including 
ammo, and an intense desire to win. There 
are other considerations, such as good basic 
fundamental shooting positions, proper men- 
tal attitude, plenty of and proper types of 
practice, and lots of competition, which are 
important and go along with the first two 
points.” 

Regarding his shooting psychology— 
“Something I believe in and try to adhere 
to, no matter how tough things got—never 
give up, even when you think you are beat- 
en, because anything can happen. Twice 
at Perry—once in the prone matches after I 
had fired a 394 in the any sight 50-meter, 
and in the position matches when I had a 
344 on the second day—I was very near to 
giving up. But, my wife, who had accom- 
panied me to Perry, “balled” me out and 
told me that there was a lot of shooting 
left and I still had a chance. I didn’t 
think I had a chance for either aggregate 
after those low scores, but I tried all the 
harder after that.” This was Mary Kay’s 
first trip to the Nationals, and since she 
brought him luck, Lones says, “I guess I 
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will have to continue taking her now.” 

Much of Wiggers power in prone 
shooting is derived from his good, solid 
position. “My prone position is nearly all 
Estonian, which allows the stomach muscles 
and lungs to relax.” (Lying mostly on his 
left side with right leg drawn up _ beside 
him). “I went to it from my _ old_posi- 
tion, which was mostly NRA. I believe I 
hold better and it seems to be more com- 
fortable than the old position. I like a 
cloth shooting jacket for prone, mainly be- 
cause of the roa aah of movement it al- 
lows and the thick elbow pads. I like a 
shooting mat which keeps my elbows from 
slipping. 

“I tried to copy the positions that were 
proven to be the best. I received a lot of 
help from the top shooters at Benning— 


Puckel, Pool, Trew, Foster, Krilling, and 
Anderson. 
“My doping techniques are nothing 


fancy. In iron sights I focus my spotting 
scope just short of the target and try to 
pick up the mirage. I then try and sight 
in in the most predominant condition and 
try to shoot most of my shots in this one 
condition, moving my sights as little as pos- 
sible. I am not a very good wind doper, 
so I try to shoot as many of my shots as 
fast as I can when the condition is right. 
“With the scope I also try to sight in 
under the most predominant conditions and 
then shoot a lot of sighting shots. I very 
seldom change my sights; however, I do 
hold over occasionally, depending on where 
I am hitting in the sighting bull. It is not 
uncommon for me to shoot twice as many 
sighting shots as record shots with a scope. 
Barry Trew uses this method and got me 
started doing it. I actually shoot at bullet 
holes in the sighter until the rifle shoots 
several shots on call—then I shoot a couple 
of shots in the record bull, making sure the 
mirage is running the same. I think my 
scope shooting is much stronger than my 
irons, and I like to shoot scope better. 
“As far as equipment is concerned, I 
like a spotting scope about 25-30X. I use 
a 20X rifle scope, with a small dot for 
prone shooting, and dislike a lower power. 
My aperture size is a bit larger for the iron 
sights than what most shooters use.” (Note: 
most shooters don’t have 20/20 vision, as 
Wigger has.) “I don’t know the exact size, 


but it is approximately .140 for Redfield 
sights, a 3.4 for the Anschutz. On _ the 
Int'l target, I use a .150 or .155, or a 4.0- 


4.2. I like lots of light around the bull. 
I think a large aperture gives a very clear 
picture and keeps my eyes from tiring too 
quickly. It makes no difference to me 
which iron sights I use as long as they have 
a large front aperture made of metal and an 
adjustable merit type disc in the rear sight. 
I like my sights to be adjustable to %4 min- 
ute per click.” 

(Note: Correct aperture size not only 
is contingent upon each shooter’s eyes, but 
barrel length and the distance between front 
sight and rear sight are determining fac- 
tors.) 

“For position shooting I like a leather 
jacket. I don’t have one of the new 10-X 
jackets, but everyone seems to like them. 
In outdoor position shooting, I like a lower 
powered scope than for gallery shooting— 
12X-15X with a large dot—because it is a 
little easier to get a hold in the standing 
position in the wind. If there is no wind 
at all, then I would prefer using the 20X. 
But, normally there is some wind and 
usually quite a bit of it in outdoor position 
shooting. 

“As for my ideas on bedding—I really 
don’t know much about this sort of thing. 
The Army glass beds everything and as far 
as I can see, a good barrel that is barreled 
correctly and glass bedded correctly will 
shoot with the best of them. I think some 
rifles shoot better if they have a pressure 
bedding system on them, but don’t know 
much about it. If the rifle shoots well free 
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floating, then you are better off because you 
don’t have to fool with setting a bedder.” 


In discussions with previous champions 
regarding their techniques, we have con- 
centrated on outdoor shooting. Now, let’s 
take advantage of this opportunity to con- 
sider the finer points of gallery shooting. 
One of our better gallery shooters, whom 
we shall call “Joe” to avoid embarrassment 
to him, is experiencing a problem in the 
Standing position. We feel that an analy- 
sis of his situation by several top position 
shooters may be of help, not only to him, 
but to many of you. In submitting this 
psychological problem to Wigger, with the 
request that he tackle it, we have assured 
him that he will be doing a real service for 
his fellow-shooters. 


Basically, Joe wants to know. why, 
when he can shoot 198’s and 199’s (5-shots 
each position) in practice, has good equip- 
ment and confidence in his ability, he gets 
the pressure Standing and shoots 2 points 
lower in a league where the competition is 
rougher than he does in a league where 
he shoots as an individual and there is no 
team to let down. He was told that Intl 
shooters all feel this “pressure,” but use it 
to their advantage. ine is seeking the 
“real dope” on this, and not just the usual 
advice about shooting in a lot of matches 
and one will eventually get over it. He 
maintains, “No doubt that helps, but that’s 
not getting to the core of the problem.” 


In approaching Joe’s problem, Wigger 
unreservedly reveals his own approach, for 
which we are extremely grateful. “First of 
all, I am no authority on this sort of thing, 
and possibly Joe could find out what he 
wants to know from Barry Trew, of Bent- 
leyville, Pa. Trew is without a ‘doubt the 
best gallery tournament shooter in the 
country. He may not be the best in prac- 
tice, but he is the best when the chips are 
down.” 
in itself, gives us an 
insight into Wiggers make-up. He _ has 
sufficient confidence, but is not overcon- 
fident. His loyalty to those who have 
helped him is to be admired. He doesn’t 
consider himself the best, so continues to 
work toward his own improvement. 


This statement, 


The following deals with gallery shoot- 
ing with a telescope, and nothing else. Dif- 
ferent techniques are applicable for each 
type of shooting. “To answer Joe’s ques- 
tion, we have to consider several things. 
Some of these, he claims he has. Basically, 
good equipment and good _positions—posi- 
tions which enable him to hold fairly well 
in the 9-ring Standing. I believe in a fair- 
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ly high-powered scope—I use a 20X and I 
think anything smaller is a detriment. I 
also like a large dot from %4 minute to a 
full minute. Why? Because with a cross- 
hair or a small dot, you constantly lose 
them and have to search for them, thereby 
losing your concentration on the 10-ring. 
I also think to shoot the high scores, you 
must jerk the trigger. Unless you have a 
great hold such as Milt Friend (who prob- 
ably holds better than anyone in the coun- 
try and disagrees with me about jerking), 
you are hurting yourself to squeeze the 
trigger. Squeezing the trigger results in 
fewer tens than a good controlled jerk or 
fast squeeze, or whatever you want to call 
it. My ‘technique’ is to concentrate on 
the 10-ring, letting the dot settle as close 
as possible and then start my pressure on 
the trigger as the Oot moves closer to the 
10-ring. As it nears, I shoot the shot, many 
times with the dot still in the 9-ring, but 
moving toward the 10-ring as the shots 
break, with the result a 10 because of my 
follow- through. You get 9’s_ with this 
method, too—usually by not breaking the 
shot quickly enough, thereby having the 
follow- through cause a 9 because it went 
past the 10-ring. A large dot will allow 
you to watch the 10-ring and forget about 
the dot because you are always aware of 
its whereabouts. 


“Now I realize that this does not 
answer Joe’s question. His problem is psy- 
chological. I cannot, and neither can any- 
one else, tell him exactly what to do about 
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PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


I have just returned from paying a 
visit to the range of the West Texas Bench 
Rest Shooters Ass'n, where the 1964 Na- 
tionals for Varmint and Sporter Champion- 
ships are to be held. Those boys are real- 
ly doing a fine job. They have paid vis- 
its to all ranges all over the U. S. A., found 
their mistakes and liquidated them when 
they built theirs. The range is in an ex- 
cellent location. As you drive into the 
range from Abilene, which is only 7 miles 
away, you come over a slight incline to be 
greeted by a lake on the left side of the 
highway and the old range. On the right 
side your attention is quickly attracted to 
a new and spaciously built range. Every- 
thing on the range is built square and level 
as the highway department (a member) used 
a level and transiet to run grades and etc. 
A club house is by the old range with plen- 
ty of room. One thing I noticed while in 
Texas, they never crowded anything to- 
gether. They have plenty of room and as 
the old saying goes, “Everything is big in 
Texas.” The largest thing in Texas is the 
hearts of its people. You are welcomed by 
a hearty hand-shake by everyone you meet 
and treated like a King. 

I spent a week in the Abilene area 
and was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. J. L. 
“Pokey” Bonner and family. Pokey showed 
me a week that will forever remain in the 
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memories of my wife, son, and myself. I 
sort of forgot that night was the time to 
sleep as we went varmint hunting every 
night. I had the great privilege of hunting 
with Bob McLaren, C. A. “Hoss” Morris, 
Grady Canter, and Pokey. These men are 
(as spoken by all varmint shooters) the best 
varmint callers in the state of Texas. They 
talk to bob-cats, coyotes, fox, and other 
varmints in such a perfect lingo with their 
calls, that if you open the door of your car, 
youll have an additional passenger. One 
time Bob and I went to examine a varmint 
he had shot about 150 yards. While we 
were out there, Hoss kept calling as he had 
another varmint coming in from the oppo- 
site direction, (Bob said he was good for 
this) of him. I stopped and listened to the 
sound of his calling. If I hadn’t known it 
was him I would of swore it was the call of 
a rabbit in the mouth of a varmint. If 
any of readers get the privilege of hunting 
with these men don’t fail to do so. 


I had the privilege of having dinner 
with Mr. John I. Moore (the father of 
Bench Rest Shooting in that area) and dis- 
cussed the trophy he is offering this year on 
the 3 shot cold barrel target. This will be 
a very nice trophy he is offering. I 
thanked him in behalf of the NBRSA and 
oe some small groups from the dinner 
table. 


I got an afternoon of Prairie-dog 
shooting in one day. This is where you 
get to test your gun and you on wind, 
mirage, Texas distance, which will fool 
you, and a group of other things including 
a very small active target. I was shooting 
a 219 Wasp and at 400 yds. I had to hold 
over 18” in the wind. The _prairie-dog 
towns are becoming extinct as the ranchers 
are poisoning them due to the danger of 
cattle stepping into their holes. To shoot 
at this place we had to drive from Cross 
Plains, Texas to Senora, Texas over 150 
miles one way. To people in Texas, dis- 
tance means nothing as the roads are in ex- 
cellent condition and the terrain is flat in 
that area. The prairie-dog sometimes gives 
you a standing shot on top of his den and 
other times you see just his head. They 
are very hard to kill, but the expansion of 
some bullets I made for this purpose did a 
superb job in stopping them in their tracks. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Spencer of San Angelo 
accompanied Pokey and I on this shoot and 
did some fine shooting along with Pokey. 
I was fascinated to see these towns, the 
prairie dogs have formed. They are very 
picky in locating their towns, as the dog 
looks for drainage and distance they can 
see for a great ways. Some towns cover 
miles square. To you readers in areas 
where prairie dogs are located this might 
be of no interest to you but readers in my 
category, I suggest you at least get in one 
shoot. I know it won’t be your last if you 
do. 

One afternoon Pokey showed me_the 
work of a rancher. Before we arrived at 
the corral the ranch hands had rounded up 
the cattle and had them in the holding pen 
waiting for us. This is quite a job as the 
unbranded calves have to be separated 
from the others and it is quite a job taking 
a calf from its mother. They were driven 
down an enclosure to a metal holding 
frame which squeezed against the sides of 
the animal. It was then tured so they 
were on their sides. At less than two min- 
utes Pokey went into action. During this 
time he gave a shot of vaccine, dehomed, 
branded, cropped or split both ears for 
marking purposes and changed the bulls to 
steers. This was quite interesting as his 
brand is one of the old brands of the west 
handed down through generations. It is a 
UF together. 


I could go on writing about my week 
in Texas but shall not do so. The only 
thing I have to say is, HOSPITALITY is 


number 1 on every Texans list and should 
be on all of ours. 

I am very happy to see our members 
writing letters to P. S. Letters No. 1 and 
No. 2 in Dec. issue have some very good 
merits in them. One must always express 
his feelings in this organization either to his 
Regional Director or to P. S. for publication. 

Now that both 1964 National Cham- 
pionship Matches have been announced I 
strongly urge you to do your utmost to at- 
tend these matches. The clubs that took 
the great task of holding these shoots un- 
dertook a great amount of work. They 
plan for a great turnout so have to prepare 
food, space, targets, reservations, and etc. 
Let’s please do not let them down. 

During the year of 1963 we directors 
have done our best. We have made mis- 
takes and we have also made improve- 
ments. All we can say is if you are dis- 
satisfied let us know. We know we are 
going to be unable to satisfy everyone, but 
we shall do our best to do so. As I said 
before don’t complain for yourself. Do it 
only when you feel it affects the organiza- 
tion as a whole. 

I wish to take time to thank the dif- 
ferent businesses for their advertising in 
P. S. They are the ones that help P. S. 
get to you at such a low price. When you 
order from them tell them you saw their 
advertisement in P. S. 

May I suggest when you pick your 
shoots this year, please check with your 
nearby region so that you can stagger your 
shooting dates in order to visit your neigh- 
boring regions. 

TO ALL DIRECTORS: DO NOT 
AUTHORIZE ANY REGISTERED 
SHOOTS TO BE HELD BY CLUBS 
DURING AUGUST 7th, 8th, 9th AND 
SEPT. 16, 17, 18, AND 19th of 1964. 
THESE ARE NATIONAL CHAMPION- 
SHIP DATES ONLY. It is my suggestion 
that clubs not hold shoots a week prior to 
these dates, (practice if you wish) as it 
might weaken the want to travel to the 
Nationals. 

Keep in mind, whenever you see or 
hear an announcement on radio, TV or 
wherever it might be on anti-firearm legis- 
lation, jump on it with both feet. WRITE 
to them and fight against this anti-firearms 
group. 

I have just authorized the release of 
the new rules book, if any of you members 
have a green rules book return it to Secy. 
Bernice McMullen, 607 West Line Street, 
Minerva, Ohio, 44657. The cost of the 
new rules book will be 50¢. Thank you 
very much for being patient in waiting. 

Most sincerely, 
Al. W. Walter 
President NBRSA 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY REGION 
MEMBERS’ NOTICE 

A Planning Meeting for the Mississippi 
Valley & Great Lakes Region, NBRSA will 
be held at the home of Regional Director 
Alfred W. Walter, 1925 Raft Drive, Han- 
ley Hills, St. Louis, Missouri, on Saturday, 
February 22nd, 1964. 

All NBRSA members in the Region 
who may be able to attend this meeting are 
urged to do so, and especially representa- 
tives from clubs which plan to conduct 
NBRSA registered matches during the 1964 
season. 

In addition to the business sessions, Al 
Walter will have movies to show. 


NEW RECORD HOLDERS 


CORRECTION: The awarding of a rec- 
ord certificate to Clyde Bonnell for a 200 
yard Heavy Varmint Class group record is 
found to have been an error. Mr. Bonnell 
retumed the certificate with the informa- 
tion that this .2133 inch group was fired at 
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WINTER LEAGUE 
BENCHREST SHOOT 
for Heavy Varmint Class Rifles start- 


ing Feb. 2nd. Shooting starts at 
1:00 P. M. and will consist of five 
5-shot matches. These matches will 
be held every other Sunday (Feb. 
2nd—18th, Mar. Ist—15th—29th, and 
Apr. 12th) for a total of six matches. 
Shooters must compete in at least 
four of the six matches to qualify for 
the Winter League Trophy. 

For further details, write: 
SHOOTERS SERVICE & 
DEWEY, INC. 

Clinton Corners, New York 


1 a a ES SRE 


100 yards with a Sporter Class rifle. The 
target did not beat the 5-shot at 100 yard 
group record of .2038 for Sporter Class 
held by H. B. Reagan. The error was ap- 
parently a misunderstanding by the record 
judging committee. 


RECORD BREAKING EQUIPMENT: 

For breaking the 5-shot at 100 yards 
group record for Heavy Varmint Rifle class 
(.1006 inch) at Tulsa, Oklahoma on July 20, 
1963, Lloyd Bottoms of Seminole, Okla. 
used a .222 caliber in Sako action and bar- 
rel, stocked by Cornelison and topped with 
a 24X Unertl scope, the outfit weighing 13 
Ibs. His load was 23.2 grs. Ball-C with 
B&A 50 gr. bullets and Rem. 6% primers. 

Nolan Jackson of Wichita Precision 
Tool Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas, shooting in 
a night match at Hot Springs, Arkansas, on 
July 27, 1963, broke the Heavy Varmint 
class grand aggregate record with a .3199 
M. O. A. aggregate. He shot a .222% cal. 
with Schultz and Larson action and Hart 
barrel, 24 inches long and .750 inch diame- 
ter at muzzle, with a 20X Unertl scope. 
The rifle was gunsmithed and stocked by 
Wichita Precision Tool Co. and the total 
weight was 13 lb. 7 0z. His load was 23.4 
grs. of Ball-C powder, Sierra 53 gr. HP 
bullets and Remington primers. 


BROCHURES AVAILABLE 

The membership promotion brochures 
designed by the committee of Crawford 
Hollidge, John Collins and Bill Purcell have 
been printed and are now available from 
the Secretary’s office. 

The brochures are intended for distri- 
bution as letter stuffers by business firms 
and individuals who are willing to assist 
the NBRSA in membership promotion. 
Space is provided on the brochure for the 
distributor's brief advertising message. 

For further and detailed information, 
write to the Secretary at Minerva, Ohio. 


HUNTING RIFLE BENCHREST MATCH 

On December 8th the Richmond Rod 
and Gun Club (California) held its first 
benchrest match for hunting rifles and drew 
a record entry for a benchrest match. For- 
ty-three shooters fired five 5-shot matches 
at 100 yards, for score on the standard 50 
meter smallbore rifle target. More than 
three-quarters of the competitors were hav- 
ing their first try at benchrest competition. 

Two experienced bench shooters from 
Lakeport took the two top spots. Earl 
Jacobson, shooting a .243 Win. M-70 fac- 
tory rifle with Redfield 6X scope, total 
weight 10 Ibs., and load of 47 grs. 4831, 
Sierra 75 gr. bullet and Rem. primer, made 
the winning aggregate score of 239 X 250. 
He won the first four matches with scores 
of 49—47—48—48 and was 3rd in the final 
match with a 46. 

Kit Puett, shooting a 270 sporter, 
stocked by himself, with a BALvar 8 scope, 
total weight 934 Ibs., with load of 48 grs. 
3031, 90 gr. Sierra bullets and CCI primers, 
had runner-up aggregate of 228. He was 
second in the first two matches and won 
the final match, all with 47 scores. 

Morris Curry, a new competitor from 
Lakeport, was third with 225, shooting a 
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NATIONAL BENCH REST SHOOTERS ASSOCIATION RECORDS 
(As of December 31, 1963) 
UNRESTRICTED BENCH REST RIFLES 
Five shot groups 


Score Competitor Where fired Date 
100 y. sd .0650 Harold Zeiser Johnstown, N. Y. 8-30-58 
200 yds. 2383 William B. Kerr Altoona, Pa. 8-9-59 
300 meters .6735 Samuel Clark, Jr. DuBois, Pa. 1950 
Ten shot groups 
100 yds. .1566 Ferris Pindell Richmond, Ind. 8-11-62 
200 yds. .3003. David Walker Richmond, Ind. 10-21-62 
300 meters .9175 | Omar Rinehart DuBois, Pa. 8-30-57 
Five shot aggregates 
100 yds. 1973 LL. S. Glenn Reed’s Run, Ohio 7-19-58 
200 yds. .2602 Clyde Yockey Staunton, Va. 10-8-60 
100 & 200 
yd. gr. agg. .2873 Homer Culver Staunton, Va. 7-27 & 28-57 
Ten shot aggregates 
100 yds. .2289 Al Roberts Richmond, Ind. 8-11-62 
200 yds. .2496 ®. Walker Richmond, Ind. 8-11-62 
N. M. C. Gr. Agg. .2563 Al Roberts Richmond, Ind. 8-11-62 
LIGHT VARMINT RIFLE 
Five shot groups 
100 yds. .1973 Francis Bentrup St. Louis, Mo. 7-21-63 
200 yds. 3530 Parker Rollins St. Louis, Mo. 8-9-63 
Five shot aggregates 
100 yds. .3046 Harold Campau Wapwallopen, Pa 8-10-62 
200 yds. 443 David Hall St. Louis, Mo. 8-9-63 
100 & 200 
yd. Gr. Agg. 3832 Harold Campau Wapwallopen, Pa 8-10-62 
HEAVY VARMINT RIFLE 
Five shot groups 
100 yds. .1006 Lloyd Bottoms Tulsa, Okla. 7-20-63 
200 yds. .2625 Omar Rinehart Dryden, N. Y. 8-6-61 
Ten shot groups 
100 yds. .2953 Raymond Novak Detroit, Mich. 4-20-58 
200 yds. .7996 Bruce Pheasant Buffalo, Wyo. 7-19-59 
Five shot aggregates 
100 yds. .2546 Emily Shilen Chippewa, Ohio 6-17-62 
200 yds. 3462 Barbara Shellert St. Louis, Mo. 5-26-63 
100 & 200 
yd. Gr. Agg. .3199 Nolan Jackson Hot Springs, Ark. 7-27-63 
SPORTER RIFLE 
Five shot groups 
100 yds. .2038 H. B. Reagan San Angelo, Texas 8-12-61 
200 yds. 5720 Crawford H. Hollidge Dryden, N. Y. 8-6-61 
Five shot aggregates 
100 yds. 4254 M. H. Walker Wapwallopen, Pa. 8-12-62 
100 yds. 4256 Don McClure Wapwallopen, Pa. 8-12-62 
200 yds. .3950 David Hall St. Louis, Mo. 8-9-63 
100 & 200 5447 Don McClure Dryden, N. Y. 6-23-62 
yd. Gr. Agg. 5443 Ed Shilen Chippewa, Ohio 7-14 &15-62 


NOTE: All groups are reported in inches. 
angle. 


All aggregates are reported in minute-of- 


Bernice McMullen, Secretary-Treasurer—NBRSA, Inc. 


91% lb. 243 sporter with 6X scope and load 
of 38.5 grs. 4895 and Sierra 75 gr. bullets. 
Daniel Plummer from Sacramento was 
fourth with a 223 aggregate. He shot a 
re-stocked Savage Model 110 in .30-06 cal. 
with Weaver 6X scope and load of 46.5 
ers. of 4064 and Sierra 168 gr. bullets. 

Barbara Bliss, a 16 year old Miss from 
Menlo Park, had fifth place aggregate of 
216. She was third in the third match 
with one of her two 45 scores and her low 
score was a 41. She shot a 7 lb. .243 
sporter with B&L 6X scope and load of 46 
gers. of 4831, Sierra 75 gr. bullets and CCI 
primers. 

The next five places went to: Robert 
Howard, Richmond, 211 score (280 Rem. 
cal.); Ken Hobbs, El Cerito, 209 (244 Rem. 
cal.); Mary Jacobson, Lakeport, 207 (243 
Sako); Harvey Stephens, Berkeley, 207 (30- 
06); and William Real, San Francisco, 206 
(30-06). 

Chet Pluth from Lakeport, several 
times California State Champ with heavy 
bench rifle and runner-up in 1963, ranked 
llth aggregate of 206. Chet was shooting 
a 243 Win. with B&L 6X scope and load 
of 46 grs. 4350, Sierra 75 gr. bullets and 
Rem. primers. 

Twenty-one of the forty-three shooters 
shot the 30-06 caliber. One competitor 
shot a M-70 Win. in 300 H&H Mag. in 
7% Ib. weight (his best target scored 
28X50). 

The number of shooters at this match 
seems to indicate that shooters will try 
bench rest with the sporter rifles they 


have, if given an opportunity in a match 
of this type. Probably some of those who 
didn’t do very well will be discouraged and 
will not try it again. But no doubt some 
will accept the challenge, work on their 
rifles and loads, and come back to try to 
do better next time. There will be an- 
other of these hunting rifle matches at 
Richmond on February 9th and it will be 
interesting to see how well the attendance 
holds up at that time. 


CROOKED CREEK BENCHREST 


SHOOTERS 
: The Crooked Creek Benchrest Shooters 
in Allentown, Pennsylvania conduct an- 


nually a season program of benchrest com- 
petition, with a total of 11 matches held 
every-other Sunday from late May into 
early October. 


The matches are fired on the Guths- 
ville Rod and Gun Club range and all 
shooting is at 100 yards. There are two 
classes; one for .22 caliber rifles and one 
for Larger Bore (.243 cal. and larger). For 
each class, at each match, two 5-shot groups 
are fired and the smallest group fired by 
each competitor is taken for his record 
group. The aggregate average for 8 of 
the 11 matches determines the competitor’s 
ranking in the season aggregate; this per- 
mitting a shooter to miss shooting in up to 
three matches and still qualify for a season 
aggregate ranking. 


The competitor with the smallest sea- 


son aggregate average in each class is 


(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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Winners of Crooked Creek Bench Rest Shooters (Allentown, Pa.) 


Trophies. 


1963 aggregate 


Left to right; Roland F. Hilbert, 22 cal. Trophy winner, Bruce R. Romig, Large 


Bore Trophy winner, and Harold E. Niebell, a 1957 .22 cal. trophy winner. 


Crooked Creek Benchrest Shooters 
(Continued from Page Eleven) 
awarded possession for one year of one of 
the two Alfrom J. Moyer Memorial Tro- 
phies. Alfrom Moyer was a Coplay busi- 
nessman and sportsman and a member of 
this group which pioneered benchrest 

shooting in this area. 

The 1963 winner in the .22 caliber 
class was Roland F. Hilbert, Jr., a White- 
hall Cement Company employee, who, 
shooting a Sako action, Douglas Premium 
barrel rifle in .222 cal., had an aggregate 
average of .4641 inch. (Hilbert won the 
1962 agreegate with .4283” and the 1958 
aggregate with .5828.) 

Bruce R. Romig, Muhlenberg College 
Alumni Secretary, won the Larger Bore 
Trophy with a season aggregate-average of 
.6671 inch. Romig was also a repeat win- 
ner, with a .6696 inch aggregate in 1962. 
Both years he shot a Jaeger built rifle with 
Mauser action and Douglas Double-X_ bar- 
rel chambered for the .244 Remington cart- 
ridge. 

Dr. William Fox shot the smallest 
single group in both classes; .306” with .22 
and .405” with Larger Bore. 

SPORT 
To the Editor of Precision Shooting: 

Getting back to first principles I refer 
again to the statement of objects of NBRSA 
as set forth in Townsend Whelen’s Year 
Book of 1950, namely to promote rifle ac- 
curacy and the sport of bench rest shooting. 
I have already written about accuracy and 
about rifles. I would like to say a word 
about sport. 

Sport is a word of many meanings. 
Cock fighting is called a sport, a non-resi- 
dent hunter in New Brunswick is called a 
sport, and gamblers in some parts of our 
country are called sports. We have spec- 
tator sports and_ participant sports. Un- 
doubtedly Colonel Whelen used the word 
in a sense similar to one given in Webster’s 
unabridged dictionary “Any game or con- 
test, especially one involving individual skill 
and physical prowess on which money is 
staked.” Traditionally money stakes have 
been a part of most rifle shooting, but I 
suspect this feature was not so important 
to Colonel Whelen as the element of skill 
involved. Except for a luck target at a 
turkey shoot the element of skill is insepara- 
ble from the sport of rifle shooting. So the 
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element of skill should not be minimized 
in any rifle shooting sport. When skill is 
eliminated shooting ceases to be a sport. 
I know of no one who considers the testing 
of rifles on a machine rest as a sport. To 
make such testing competitive hardly in- 
creases the sporting atmosphere. It is more 
a competition between guns than a com- 
petition involving the skill of the shooters. 

Bench Rest shooting has not yet ac- 
cepted machine rests, although a few of 
our members advocate removing all restric- 
tions on rests and rifles. This would only 
be another step in reducing the element of 
sport from bench rest shooting. 

In my opinion the reduction of the 
element of skill is the fundamental weak- 
ness in the bench rest rules. Somewhere 
early in the history of the revived sport the 
concept of shooting gun against gun gained 
acceptance by our directors. This, to my 
mind, was the first step in the direction of 
reducing the amount of sport in bench rest 
shooting. As a practical matter it is not 
possible to retract the rules which permit 
such a high degree of mechanization in the 
unrestricted rests. But we should not let it 
go any further, and we should attempt to 
reduce its importance in competition. 
This, of course, is only my opinion, but I 
hope that some, at least, of the readers of 
my letters go along with me. So far I 
have received few comments on this series 
of letters, so I have no means of knowing 
how many agree or disagree with my rea- 
soning. 

Let us have a look at the elements of 
skill essential to simon pure sand bag shoot- 
ing as required for competition in the Var- 
mint classes. In an earlier letter I pointed 
out that uniformity is the key to consistent 
grouping. The ability to shoot uniformly 
is a form of physical prowess. There must 
be a high degree of control of vision and 
breathing and also nervous and muscular 
co-ordination. Heretofore there has been no 
discussion in these letters of the art of aim- 
ing. So here I will point out something 
everyone knows but has not bothered to 
describe in words. I do it here because it 
is an element of skill that is essential to sand 
bag shooting. (I would prefer to avoid the 
first personal pronoun, but most of this let- 
ter is personal opinion and it is proper not 
to seem to establish it as a statement of 
fact.) 

Military shooting with iron sights is 


ordinarily done with a six o’clock hold—a 
form of indirect aiming. Scope sighted 
rifles are ordinarily sighted at a given range 
to place the cross hairs at the point of im- 
pact—direct aiming. To use direct aiming 
with a rifle of bench rest accuracy results 
in shooting away the aiming point, so, in 
most cases, resort is had to indirect aiming. 
The bench rest target, recognizing the ne- 
cessity of indirect aiming has a black bor- 
dered aiming square tangent to the 9 ring 
at 12 oclock. Not everyone uses this 
square. Some prefer to place the cross 
hairs at other parts of the target. Some, 
for instance, use the 10 ring for the aiming 
point and place the group at a distance 
therefrom. If the group is placed at 3 
o'clock in the 8 ring, for instance, and a 
strong puffy wind is blowing from 9 o'clock, 
a disqualifying shot in the right hand bor- 
der may result. Others prefer to place the 
vertical cross hair tangent to, say, the 9 
ring at 9 o’clock and the horizontal cross 
hair tangent to the 9 ring at 6 o'clock, and 
adjust to have the bullet. strike in the 10 
ring. This method has the advantages of 
preventing cant and of making it easy to 
make accurate allowances for the wind. 
Variations of these methods are too numer- 
ous to discuss. They all depend upon the 
principle of indirect aim. 

Uniformity of aim is an element of 
skill. Uniformity of rifle position on the 
front rest is another element. Uniformity 
of shoulder pressure on the buttstock, uni- 
formity of pressure on the grip of the stock, 
uniformity of pressure of the cheek on the 
comb, and uniformity of trigger let-off are 
all similar skills. Uniformity of timing the 
let-off with breathing and pulse are also 
important. 

This entire group of skills is eliminated 
by the use of an unrestricted rest which 
supports the rifle in a fixed position with- 
out any action by the shooter except to load 
the rifle, place it in its fixed position, and 
touch the trigger. 

The skill of reading mirage is also 
eliminated by the “return to zero” rest. 
The only skill not eliminated is that of 
reading the wind. The fixed rest shooter, 
having only this single skill to practice can 
ordinarily do it better than the shooter who 
has other things to consider. 

Men like Paul Gottschall, to name only 
one, have reduced many of these skills to 
habits, and so can compete on nearly equal 
terms with the rest-assisted competitors, 
but such men are rare exceptions. 

So, in my opinion, we have departed 


from the object of promoting the sport of 


bench rest shooting and as a result have lost 
much shooter interest, and have exposed 
bench rest shooting to the scorn of many 
riflemen, men who should normally be in- 
terested in taking up the “sport.” 

I hope that many readers will have 
ideas about how we should go about 
amending the rules to restore, so far as 
practical, the objects for which NBRSA was 
founded and which have been lost along 
the years through failure to submit new 
ideas to critical examination. Emotion has 
been a poor substitute for logic. But, be- 
fore anything can be accomplished, the 
Bylaws will have to be rewritten to set up 
an organization in which the members may 
elect officers who will be able to ascertain 
the desires of the majority and act accord- 
ingly. 

Charles Kingsley 

TO CLEAN OR NOT TO CLEAN? 

Bruce R. Romig, Allentown, Pa., has 
for the past two years won the Crooked 
Creek Bench Rest Shooters’ season aggre- 
gate Trophy for the Large Bore Class (.243 
or larger caliber). 

For the 1962 season he shot a new 
rifle by Paul Jaeger chambered for the .244 
Remington cartridge (a Varmint class rifle). 
He did not clean the rifle once throughout 
the 1962 shooting season. 

For the 1963 season he shot the same 
.244 rifle that he used in 1962, but for this 
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season he cleaned the rifle thoroughly after 
each match, using the J-B Bore Cleaning 
Compound. 

For the 1962 season his aggregate 
average for best 8 of 11 5-shot matches 
fired at 100 yards was .6696 inch. For the 
1963 season his aggregate average for the 
same course of fire was .6671 inch. 

You can draw your own conclusions 
and make your own choice. I believe in 
cleaning rifle bores. After two years of 
using J-B for my cleaning, Ill continue 
using it until I find something that I think 
is better. 


Dear Phil: 

I have just finished reading the De- 
cember issue from cover to cover and re- 
reading for the second time the two pub- 
lished letters of the boys who class them- 
selves as Johnny-Come-Latelys to the 
benchrest. game. I wish every member 
would re-read those letters and read be- 
tween the lines to the extent of recogniz- 
ing that these fellows are trying to tell us 
something that we should listen to carefully 
and perhaps heed to the extent of follow- 
ing some of their advice. I don’t think I 
have ever had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Johnson but I gather as I read his letter 
that he is the sort of experimenter who 
takes first things first and follows through 
on his project towards the objective he 
wishes to attain. I wish there were more 
people who think as he does who would 
contact the Directors. I would join him 
in his thinking, give or take a pound, for 
the Sporter, Light Varmint and Heavy Var- 
mint Class but I think his recommended 
ceiling weight of 20 pounds on the bench- 
rest rifles is a little too low for the heavy 
benchrest class. 

I say too low even though I look back 
in my memory to the time 10 years ago 
when I made a World’s Record of .266 for 
10 shots at 100 yards. From where I am 
writing this, I can look at my gun cabinet 
where stands the rifle I used, sort of pas- 
tured out like an old and cherished horse. 
It is promised to one of my grandsons and 
after I came home from those matches, I 
never shot it in another registered competi- 
tion although I have shot and tested it fre- 
quently since. This rifle weighed consid- 
erably less than twenty pounds and_ the 
winning of that record put me on the road 
to a long costly destination that I have 
never reached. 

The following winter I started on a 
rifle that was to outdo the record breaker 
and that has been the pattern for each win- 
ter since that time. I was fortunate to 
make some six other records in subsequent 
years but curiously enough, not one of the 
new ones was in the heavy benchrest class. 
This was nice because they covered each 
of the other classifications and got me to 
enjoy and recognize the thrill that comes 
from shooting good groups with a_prac- 
tical and usable rifle and perhaps  influ- 
enced me greatly to decide that come hell 
or high water, I would not go to the ex- 
tremes that some were going to in the 
heavy benchrest matches. The heavy rifles 
are now for sale and, if perchance, the gun 
rack should be emptied of them, Ill shoot 
in the benchrest classes with my heavy 
varmint rifle until the annual bug_ bites 
hard enough to get me started on making 
up another benchrest gun. I think I am 
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PRECISION STAYNLESS STEEL MATCH TARGET BARRELS 


Blanks in calibers .224, 6mm, 6.5mm, 7mm and .30 caliber available. 


.22 rim fire blanks sold installed in customer’s action only. 


For prices and particulars, write: 


Hart Rifle Barrels, Inc. 


LaFayette, New York, R. D. +2 


Telephone Tully, N. Y. Area 315 NX 6-5624 


immune to that bug to the extent that 
never shall I make a rifle that doesn’t look 
like a rifle instead of a railroad tie which 
is mounted on or has attached to it the 
various weird pieces of equipment that 
make up the now frequently seen bench- 
rest combinations, 

If you are reading this, Mr. Johnson, 
I have digressed some from your letter 
but I bow deeply to you in resnect to your 
goals and your approach which has made 
for you a clear cut set of classifications 
and an avocation which I think will keep 
you happy through your lifetime. 

I believe I am correct in my memories 
in that I shot beside George Wyatt at his 
first match and have been near him at 
many competitions since. To me, to read 
his letter was to see him as vividly as 
though he were in this room. I can recall 
him bucking that tide of competition with 
more handicaps than he mentions, seriously 
studying the fundamentals of competitive 
shooting in the benchrest game and little 
by little, cataloguing those changes he 
would have to make in his technique or 
equipment before he would become strong- 
er. In his letter, George calls himself 
stubborn, but I think determined is a much 
better word. He was determined to do 
better. He did listen to suggestions and 
to the advice of Bruno and others, he was 
so attentive that his targets this year were 
often among the best. In his letter, he 
was very modest about his accomplish- 
ments. They were indeed things to be 
proud of. 

I see George most vividly in connec- 
tion with an event that occurred at one of 
the varmint matches. He had_ stood in 
line with a bunch of other fellows who 
were waiting to get their rifles weighed in. 
Most of them were within safe tolerances 
but in such a line, there are often a few 
shooters who have their rifles up so close 
to the maximum weight that the shadow 
of a hat would make them overweight. 
Some of you fellows must have noticed 
that among these, there are always a few 
who take the disqualification of their rifle 
sourly with almost threats of violence to 
the officials and their scales. They hop 
up and down while stating that when 
they weighed them at home before coming 
to the matches, they were well on the safe 
side. 

On the occasion with George, he had 
driven a good many miles with no time to 
spare and he found that his factory stocked 
rifle with the latest modifications he had 
made to it was considerably overweight. 
It was almost time for the matches to be- 
gin but there was no quibbling on George’s 
part. The removal of the butt plate 
wouldn’t suffice and there wasn’t a drill 
or time available to hollow out the stock. 
Again I say George was determined be- 
cause he called for the loan of a carpenter’s 
saw and sawed off about 144” of the stock. 
He shot the matches and enjoyed himself 
and that’s the kind of a spirit that makes 
a good member to our organization. 


There are many of us who _ have 
thought about the NBRSA and George is 
among many who would not want to see 
it expanded to such an extent that it would 
be a mass organization of only partially in- 
terested shooters. He refers to a possible 
dilution of the interest but what I am con- 
cemed about is not this membership di- 
luted or otherwise. I am disturbed be- 
cause we are no more than holding our 


@ Quality control features in every 
stage of manufacture and design from 
point to base assures extreme reliabil- 
ity for targets or game. 


® Superior cores and jackets assem- 
bled in fine quality dies make for the 
excellent balance so characteristic of 
Spintru Bullets in a choice of several 
weights for each caliber. 


® Normally small orders can be 
filled from stock. Pyices for all sizes 
and several weights of 22 cal. are 
$6.50 per C. 6 m/m or .243 are 
available in approximately 73 gr. or 
87 gr. for $7.50 per C. Add parcel 
post from your area. 


Write for specific prices on other 
calibers or special weights or types. 


CRAWFORD H. HOLLIDGE 
Cotuit Road 
Marstons Mills, Mass. 


T. H. BOUGHTON—GUNSMITH 
Complete, full time operation. 
CUSTOM BENCH—VARMINT 
AND SPORTERS 
Built by a competitive shooter. 
Match grade chambering with tools 
by Keith Francis of Talent, Oregon. 
N. R. AA-MEMBER-N. B. R. S. A. 
Enclose stamp with inquiries. 
410 Stone Road, Rochester, N. Y. 
14616 


Ven tree pee inc ene te | 


own. It is only natural that attrition 
should take some toll from the shooting at- 
tendance but are there a sufficient number 
of new shooters being brought in. The 
sale of 40X rifles, and I don’t consider that 
they really have been pushed, is an indi- 
cation of the great interest that people 
have in more accurate shooting irons. I 
am not beginning to worry about the dilu- 
tion at this stage because of half interested 
shooters joining our group. I am sincerely 
concerned because we are not getting 
enough shooters to the matches to make 
them financially profitable to their sponsors. 


Phil, I had intended to send you last 
month a letter from Harvey Donaldson 
which you might have included when you 
published the ones from Johnson and 
Wyatt. You and I both know how colorful 
a guy he is and to save space, I will just 
give you some extracts from the _ letter 
which express the feelings of a chap who 
is as old in the game as those fellows were 
young. His sincerity and interest can nev- 
er be questioned. Although we who know 
him understand him, there may be others 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Stool Shootin Stuff 
(Continued from Page Thirteen) 

who do not. He says the following: “I 
have just finished reading the November 
issue of Precision Shooting, and from what 
I read, it is a far cry from the idea a few 
of us had when Bench Rest Shooting was 
started. It goes without saying that I have 
been on the side lines for some time but 
this allows me to see the trend of modern 
bench rest shooting. If you ever have the 
occasion of talking with any of the charter 
members of our organization, you will learn 
that one H. A. D. had more to do with the 
start of benchrest shooting than anyone. 

I wrote letters to each and every one 
that attended the first meeting held at 
Johnstown back in 1946. My purpose was 
to get these CHUCK SHOOTERS together 
to form some sort of an organization that 
was devoted to the improvement of guns 
and ammunition. If we had one single 
idea that stood above all others it was just 
good COMMON SENSE. From where I 
am sitting, it looks as if every year we are 
getting more and more away from_ this 
idea. One by one the charter members 
have dropped out of it and this is not on 
account of old age. Men like Frank Hub- 
bard, Sam Clark, Bill Buchner, Bill Van 
Nostrand and a lot more I might mention 
are still in the prime of life. Things are 
getting COMPLICATED every year, and 
I hardly require a pair of field glasses to 
see where it will end up. 

When we started we used our chuck 
rifles, and none of these weighed over ten 
pounds with scope. We used sand_ bags 
and we had to know how to shoot. If the 
powers that run the organization want to 
put it back on a sound basis, they had bet- 
ter go back to sand bags. Instead of a 
match being won by the best rifleman, to- 
day it is simply a case of mechanically 
minded shooters taking over with their 
machine rests, etc. together with rifles that 
will weigh up to 45 pounds. Now, as man 
to man, is there any common sense in al- 
lowing such shooting irons on_ the firing 
line, and they wonder why the average 
man is dropping out of this shooting game. 
A lot of fellows who come to the matches 
look over the equipment and they go 
AWAY AGAIN with the conviction that 
such shooting is not for them. When we 
started in this shooting, we had no trouble 
making converts. Most everyone interest- 
ed in shooting had a rifle used in chuck 
hunting which they used in the matches. 

I would like to see more shooters pay 
some attention to what Charlie Kingsley 
has to say in his writing for Precision 
Shooting. Here is a fellow with more 
sound common sense than is allowed to 
most of us. If we want to continue as an 
organization, we will have to get both feet 
on the ground and go back to our sand 
bags and use a rifle that can be carried in 
the field when shooting chucks. 

For instance, this idea of using one 
certain rifle in a match to OFF-SET 
weather conditions. WHO IN HELL ever 
tried such a stunt in chuck shooting? In 
my lifetime, it has always rained on the 
just and the unjust and it will continue to 
do so from now on. I never could under- 
stand just why such ideas were allowed. 
I cannot see why a 45 |b. rifle or any ma- 
chine rest should be allowed in benchrest 
shooting. If I had my way, I would say 
go back to your simple outfits and sand- 
bags that any one can own, cut out the 
fancy work, and get back to shooting. If 
you want the fellows to join up rather than 
good men drop out, this is about the only 
way it can be done. 

As it is today, it is simply a test of 
the best and most mechanically minded 
members of the organization. They arrive 
with machine rests and 45 pound rifles, 
soon they will discard the stocks entirely, 
and this will be getting about as far away 
from the rifles used at the start of our 
shooting as will be possible. 
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I am working every day in the local 
machine shop but I put in every day last 
week in deer hunting. Saw deer every day 
but nothing with horns. I can walk as 
good as ever so I have a good time and 
enjoyed every minute. Will hunt again 
next week in the Northern part of the state, 
on snow. Wish I could sit down and visit 
with you. Cordially yours “Harve” 


I spent so much time hunting, Phil, 
that quite a backlog of bullet orders, gun 
work and correspondence accumulated. 
While at St. Louis at the National Varmint 
Matches, I spent considerable time talking 
with Henry Barton about the new hy- 
draulic loading press that he and his asso- 
ciates developed at the Wichita Precision 
Tool Co., Inc. From those discussions I 
felt convinced that there were a_ good 
many attractive features about it although 
there were mental reservations that I made. 
The tool came in, nicely packaged after a 
long trip over the road and arrived at Cape 
Cod in the midst of the iuniing season. 
Between hunting trips, I opened up the 
carton and saw immediately that good en- 
gineering features and fine workmanship 
had been incorporated in the unit. I had 
promised Henry that I would try to adapt 
it for making bullets but I really didn’t get 
a chance to tackle the problem until after 
the Christmas holidays. 


My first step was to mount it on an 
old sewing machine frame as it is too mas- 
sive a combination to merely mount on a 
bench as we have tried in the past from 
the old Pacific days up. The hydraulic as- 
sembly requires a pretty good compressor 
powered by a sizable electric motor that 
draws 18 amps. Just an ordinary house- 
hold extension cord heated up and even 
with a sturdier cord, a switch of adequate 
capacity is essential. I tried mounting the 
motor and compressor on the old sewing 
machine treadle but the vibration was an- 
noying and I now have the unit resting on 
a rubber pad on the cement floor near 
enough to the sewing machine frame to use 
the hydraulic lines at their supplied length. 
The unit also incorporates a foot treadle 
type valve on which toe pressure actuates 
the hydraulic motion upward and heel pres- 
sure reverses the action. I have pinched 
my fingers so many times in the smaller 
presses that I viewed this new unit with 
considerable apprehension because I rec- 
ognized that it would only take one mis- 
take to have a finger or two missing. Now 
that I have used it for bullet making to the 
extent of 5000 or 6000 bullets, I am_ less 
apprehensive about this feature, yet I keep 
thinking of different adaptations that I can 
make to increase the safety factors. I'll 
spell these out some time later when I get 
the unit working the way I would really 
like to have it. 


I can say at this stage that I think it 
has a good deal of merit. The modifica- 
tions that I have made are not particularly 
complicated and I will recommend them to 
Henry and his boys. The machine has a 
great latitude for adjustments and I am 
sure if one wished to, he could adjust the 
are now set up for hand operated machines. 
machine to take the same die settings as 
My problem is a trifle different in that I 
have more than a dozen dies to think about 
and I believe I can eventually set up so 
that there is considerably more finger room 
and clearance than has been available on 
hand presses. I visualize a solenoid system 
to actuate the valve instead of the foot 
pressure and of course, I will incorporate 
my stroke counter and automatic catcher. 
You can see from the above, Phil, that I 
like the unit and am planning to continue 
to improve it. This is par for the course 
for me as I usually tinker with most every- 
thing to make it suit my particular require- 
ment. At this stage, I think it will make 
better bullets. I am certain it will save me 
a lot of elbow grease but cannot say right 
now that it will make bullets faster but that 


feature may be developed later. 


I presume that you receive the loading 
data sheets that come out from time to 
time from Hornady. I think this is a 
very fine development and is a good exam- 
ple of the assistance that that company is 
giving to the hand loaders. I also noted 
with interest their development of nickle 
silver as a jacket material. This reminded 
me of many conversations that I have had 
in the past with Ray Biehler and Jonas 
Hallgrimsson pertaining to a better mater- 
ial for bullets than copper. We often dis- 
cussed the use of silver and I would be 
very interested to see how such a material 
as nickel silver would work out for bench- 
rest bullets. The present development is 
to use it in solids but it might have some 
merit as a benchrest bullet. We are al- 
ready putting so much labor into the ex- 
tremely accurate bullet that a minor cost 
addition to the basic jacket might not be 
noticeable. 


I thought it was pretty nice of Creigh- 
ton Audette to apprise us of his exper- 
ience in making 30 caliber bullets. Creigh- 
ton is another one of those rare combina- 
tions of an expert rifleman and an expert 
machinist who has the ability and_inclina- 
tion to study both subjects thoroughly. 
The next time I get to talk to him, I’m go- 
ing to go deeper into that subject about 
cores and stress relief. I think perhaps he 
put those quotation marks around “stress 
relief” because those were words that I 
have frequently been guilty of using. Per- 
haps I was doing so in an incorrect and 
too broad a manner. 


I first began the practice of waiting 
between operations on the cores when I 
found that the lead was apparently com- 
pressed and would bounce back to a larg- 
er external dimension at a period after the 
compression had occurred. I feel certain 
this could be demonstrated by somebody 
who has access to the modern new_meas- 
uring devices and I have often demon- 
strated this change in dimension to my- 
self and friends by tightly packing a jacket 
with lead to a point where the bullet 
formed has the lead line to the top of. the 
open point. A day or so later, the lead 
will have protruded beyond the point. 

I make my turkey loads or solid point 
bullets by processing them twice, the first 
time in the conventional open point man- 
ner. I then close up the die and invert the 
jacket and partially form the base end into 
a point by using a little steel die that cor- 
responds to the normal bullet point, rested 
on top of the punch on my press. At the 
time when the base has been about half re- 
formed to an ogive shape, I remove this 
little adapter unit and have at this stage a 
bullet which is approximately boat tail. 
The continuation of pressure on such a 
bullet in the press will almost completely 
close the base, leaving a small exposure to 
the lead as a result of the open point. The 
lead is exactly flush with the base of the 
bullet as it comes out of the die but at a 
later stage, a small lead extrusion is ob- 
servable and I have had them in some of 
the larger caliber bullets, be from 1/16” 
to 3/16” long. Perhaps I am wrong in 
thinking that the lead does not bounce 
back after a waiting ‘period but these and 
other experiences such as seeing the lead 
points lift from the jackets of a lead point- 
ed bullet have convinced me that some 
change occurs. 

Well, Phil, I wish I could look forward 
to seeing you at Elmira. I thought some 
of delaying this letter until after the meet- 
ing but it occurs too late to get your copy 
to press. 


Cordially yours, 


Onnet- Lb Mecchuitzn.. 
Emest Stuhlschuter 
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Profile of a Champion 
(Continued from Page Nine) 


this and expect it to work for him. Pres- 
sure makes gallery shooting, and this makes 
gallery shooting the greatest as far as I 
am concemed. Other forms of position 
shooting are great, but none has the pres- 
sure of gallery shooting.” 

1 think, however, the solution to the 
problem may be contained in the follow- 
ing: “Joe is shooting in a 5-shot match, 
and this makes a high average harder than 
in a 10-shot per position match. In a 5- 
shot per position match, you can never 
make up a bad shot, thereby putting on a 
little more pressure to keep from getting a 
bad shot. He states that he has loads of 
confidence—unfortunately, he doesn’t have 
as much as he thinks or he wouldn’t have 
as much trouble as he does when he gets 
into a match.” This would seem to indi- 
cate that 10-shot (each position) matches 
would be preferable. 

“I wish I could help him, but the only 
answer I can give him is that he has to 
overcome this pressure and the only way 
this can be done is by shooting in many 
tournaments and matches against top-notch 
shooters until he realizes he is as good as 
any and he can beat them all. If he goes 
into a match with the feeling that he is 
outclassed, then he doesn’t have all the con- 
fidence he was talking about. He must get 
the feeling that the only type of shooting 
he enjoys is competing and beating every- 
one he shoots against. This way he can 
use the pressure to his advantage and_ac- 
tually get an edge or sharpen himself to 
the point where he actually gets his best 
performance when he is in a match. As 
far as am concerned, practice is used 
only to learn positions and techniques of 
holding, and basics. You learn to shoot 
by shooting under pressure in competition. 
Practice shooting is very different from 
match shooting; therefore, practice does 
you very little good for learning to shoot 
in matches. You must convince yourself 
that the National Champion, or whoever 
you want to beat, is an ordinary Joe Blow 
just like you, and he is beatable and you 
are the guy who is going to do it. 

“These are a few of the techniques 
which I consider important for gallery 
standing shooting, but the most important 
is the well-coordinated controlled jerk for 
people who don’t hold well enough to 
break 80% of their shots in the 10-ring with 
a hold and squeeze method. If you hold 
that well, then the hold and squeeze meth- 
od is the best. I only wish I held that 
well.” 

His ideas on shooting Standing with 
metallic sights differ from the method he 
uses with scope sights—: “I believe in hold- 
ing and squeezing, when shooting iron 
sights, as much as possible. I shoot scope 
the same way in outdoor position shooting 
as in gallery. International shooting is very 
similar to gallery and outdoor position 
shooting, and I try to keep my techniques 
with iron sights the same. The big differ- 
ences are time limits and trigger weights. 
I don’t feel that trigger weight affects my 
score much either way, as long as I am used 
to one or the other. I prefer about 1 to 2 
pounds prone and about 1 pound for posi- 
tion shooting, but normally shoot whatever 
is required in the tournament. In Inter- 
national shooting, I usually shoot a single 
stage light trigger, weighing about 2 ounces, 
but am currently experimenting with an 
Anschutz with a set trigger.” 

Wigger’s position rifle is a heavy-bar- 
reled Walther free rifle with Walther front 
sight, Anschutz rear sight, in which he used 
Remington ammo, lot YU 40X to win the 
National Position Championship. 

Replying to my questions regarding 
which position he considers his strongest, 
and what he feels is his greatest asset in 
shooting—: “I consider standing as being 
my strongest position, although I never 

(Continued on Page Sixteen) 
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Profile of a Champion 

(Continued from Page Fifteen) 
shoot outstanding scores standing—but, can 
usually depend on standing being a decent 


score. I have little trouble with sitting 
and very rarely practice it. I feel my sit- 
ting scores actually won the National Posi- 
tion Championship for me this past sum- 
mer as I dropped but two points in the 
four matches sitting. My kneeling is the 
worst trouble spot and requires constant 
work and practice. I shoot the high posi- 
tion from a kneeling roll, and consider this 
to be the best position because it allows 
you to relax more while shooting, but so far 
haven’t mastered the position. 

“I feel my strongest asset in shooting 
is my personal desire to win. I believe you 
must have the feeling, along with every- 
thing else, to do so. The best advice I can 
give a shooter is what my father used to 
tell me when I was learning to shoot. 
‘Don’t shoot a shot until it is perfect.’ I 
find that when I am having trouble, if I 
think about this I find I am not working 
hard enough on each shot—I am just saying, 
‘Oh, that’s close enough,’ and shoot it. 
Performance and hard work is the key!” 

Lones’ teammates have observed that 
he works hard for every shot. It was not 
only in jest that he was nicknamed, “Wig- 
ger the Trigger.” Although not particular- 
ly interested in the internal workings of his 
weapons, he is truly a perfectionist in mak- 
ing them work for him. Tracing his shoot- 
ing career, one trait is outstanding above 
all others—he genuinely loves to shoot. 
Few derive as much real enjoyment from 
the game as does Wigger. That, in fact, 
is the actual “secret” of his success and has 
popeiee him to the pinnacle of the victory 
trail. 

The National Smallbore Prone and 
Position Champion poses a major threat for 
the 1964 Olympic Team! 


Random Shots 

(Continued from Page Seven) 
practice. All they need is more match 
competition, and no one blames them. 

The position match went to the Ma- 
rines, who scored 4502, leading the Army 
by 4 points. Aggregate team scores were 
USMC-—6867; USA Blue—6864. 

Awards were made on Sunday evening, 
following a chicken dinner, where they all 
enjoyed the relaxation and the camaraderie 
which exists among Int'l shooters. 

Roe 


It has probably occurred to some of 
you that Captain Pres Kendall’s name was 
missing in the story of these matches. At 
the time, Pres was back at Benning, attend- 
ing Air-Borne School. He is now a quali- 
fied parachutist (although “para-shooter” 
might be more appropriate). It does seem 
dangerous treatment of our shooting talent— 
but, who knows? It could save his life 
some day. 

Ce ed 

Of the 15 USA MTU shooters, who 
competed in the Border Matches, 10 stayed 
and devoted the week to gallery practice at 
Ft. Sam Houston, preparing for the gallery 
tournament the following week-end. Wig- 
ger had the outstanding practice score—798. 

The first match was on the gallery 
Int'l target. With a time limit of 29 min- 
utes for 5-shots 4-positions, the best quip 
of the day came from Wigger—: “This isn’t 
a match. It’s a marathon!” The “Old 
Pro,” Verle Wright, found himself with 5 
shots to go standing and only 2 minutes 
and 40 seconds left. He got them all off, 
for a 183. Krilling scored 191, as did 
Army Lt. Dennis Dingman. 

Wright led in the second match, scor- 
ing 200 prone, 200 sitting, 199 kneeling, 
197 standing, for a 796. Second was Wig- 
ger with 200, 200, 199, 194, totaling 793. 
krilling was clean until he dumped 9 points 
standing. These three, along with Kolstad, 
who fired 789, won the team match with 
3169. 

eae 
We believe in giving credit where it 
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is due, and Charles Lyman, III and _ the 
Connecticut Marksman merit top billing for 
their excellent efforts in alerting right- 
thinking citizens to the menace which is 
endangering their rights, in the form of 
dangerous firearms legislation. They have 
warned the citizens of New York City and 
the Counties of Nassau, Suffolk, and West- 
chester, of the inflammatory bills now be- 
fore the New York City Council. One 
bill requires registration of, and a permit to 
have, carry and possess, a rifle. Addition- 
ally, The Marksman for January contains 
a “digest of the Dodd Bill and related pro- 
posals in the 88th Congress.” Keep it com- 
ing, Connecticut. You are performing an 
invaluable service! 
Rae 

An interesting episode from The Cald- 
well (N. J.) Progress, which we reprint 
through the courtesy of the Roseland 
Newsletter, is entitled “Thieves Routed By 
Police in Roseland—O’Hare Armed and 
Waiting with Shepherd Dog” . . :: 

“Patrolman Batta arrived at O’Hare’s 
Gun Shop, Roseland, in time to catch sight 
of one of the escaping criminals Sunday 
night. Batta was dispatched to the shoot- 
ing range by Sgt. Myron, who received a 
call from the owner, Francis O’Hare, who 
was in the building at the time of the at- 
tempt. Batta rounded a corner of the 
building, police said, and heard a_ thud, 
and caught sight of a shadowy figure, run- 
ning into the nearby lumber yard . . . Po- 
lice from Livingston aided the Roseland 
Police in flushing the burglars from the 
lumber yard into a large wooded area. . . 
Lights from Fire Dept. trucks were turned 
on the woods, but the 25-man search party 
from Roseland, Essex Falls, Livingston, and 
East Hanover, failed to net the thieves in 
the thickly grown region, which is over 
three square miles in area. 

Later reports indicate that it was bet- 
ter for the would-be thieves that their at- 
tempt was foiled. O’Hare was _ heavily 
armed while awaiting the arrival of police. 
O’Hare told a reporter that even if he 
hadn’t been armed, the burglars would 
probably have found it a lot harder to get 
out than it would have been to get into 
his business. ‘I probably would have just 
held them, but my German Shepherd dog, 
kept in the shop, might have torn them 
apart before I could do anything. He’s 
been trained, and had to be chained when 
the police were here.’ ” 

At least there is no legislation yet, 
aimed at our dogs! 


The first Roseland Club award for 
improvement in gallery shooting went to 
Marilyn Kress. Congratulations, Marilyn! 

Moving outdoors, New Jersey shooters 
turned out enthusiastically for the Roseland 
Twilight Rifle League. Results of the 
1963 season show that the Roseland team, 
after losing the opening match to Lake- 
land, was undefeated in the remaining 15 
matches and ended up League Champion 
by a 1 match margin over Lakeland. 9 
teams entered the competition. 


In previous years, possibles were a 
“dime a dozen” on the 50 and 100-yd. re- 
duced targets, although many considered 
theirs a bit “tainted” in comparison with 
the high X-counts of Rans Triggs and Jack 
O’Hare. Last summer it was decided that 
the ISU targets would be more challeng- 
ing, and the first 8 matches were fired at 
50-yds. with metallic sights, while the sec- 
ond half of the schedule consisted of a 20- 
shot 100-yd. any sight course. Overcom- 
ing any qualms which they may have had 
initially, shooters found that as they be- 
came accustomed to the new target, they 
actually liked it better than the old one, 
and scores consistently improved. Only 
Rans_Triggs, however, cleaned the 20-shot 
50-yd. stage with irons. At 100-yds. with 
scope, Frank Boyd produced the first possi- 
ble. The following week, he held out un- 
til the last shot, when the old demon, pres- 
sure, struck. One possible on this target 


meant more to him than a score of them 
the previous year on the NRA reduced tar- 
get... Winnie Carr and John Holle, Rose- 
land; Steve LaPointe, Ridgewood; and Joe 
Scioscia, Lakewood, turned in 200 scores 
at 100-yds., after Boyd broke the ice. 


New Jersey’s four Intl Dewar Team 
members turned in creditable performances 
as Rans Triggs led the league with a 
197.333 average, and Joe Barnes and Jack 
O’Hare placed 4th and 5th. Kirs Sund- 
strom had _ the outstanding average, 
192.333, among those who elected to fire 
metallic sights exclusively . . . Frank Boyd 
was runner-up to Triggs, with a 196.334 
average, while M. R. M. Gwilliam ran 
third with 195.937. 


This was an interesting experiment, 
for which 84 competitors entered at least 
2/3 of the matches and, at least half of 
each stage. 70 more entered some of the 
matches, but did not qualify for awards, 
even though they may have fired as many 
as 10 matches. 

Poe 

The Phoenix Rod and Gun Club went 
all out on November 16-17 to ensure a 
smooth-running Arizona State Smallbore 
Prone Championship. Taking the reins 
from the State Association, the Phoenix 
Club reactivated its own South Mountain 
Range—the scene of many important tour- 
naments in years past—and more than ade- 
uately compensated for the “mix-ups” of 
the 1962 State Matches. Competitors were 
favorably impressed with the way things 
were handled this time, and felt that the 
sponsors deserved a larger attendance than 
40, as compared with 118 last year. 


Even the weather was accommodating, 
as the rain ceased at 7:00 a. m. the first 
day. Characteristic of desert ranges, the 
wind flared up and became tircky before 
either day was very old. Quoting George 
Stidworthy, “As usual at an Arizona _tour- 
nament, it is the out-of-state competition 
which makes it interesting.” Some of them 
may be inclined to disagree with him. 
Hank Benson had to cancel out at the last 
moment, and George, in sizing up his com- 
petition, decided that Bob Boydston was the 
man to beat. That’s the way it turned out, 
but otherwise, he would have had to con- 
tend with both Henry and Bob. 


Winning 5 of the 8 individual matches 
and all three Aggregates, Stidworthy felt 
that he had an unusually good tournament. 
Expert Bob Holtzman, of Phoenix, sneaked 
in and won the first match at 50-yds. iron 
with the only possible. Stidworthy’s 400- 
28X took the Dewar, and he won the 100- 
yd. with 398-26X. The 50-meter metallic 
went to Bill Atkinson’s 399-21X .. . With 
the exception of the 100-yd. match, when 
Gordon Lage was Ist Master with 397-16X, 
Stidworthy, Boydston, and Atkinson col- 
lected all of the Master Class awards. 

Stidworthy’s winning metallic score was 
1593-109X, just a point ahead of Boyd- 
ston’s 1592-106X. In third place was At- 
kinson’s 1589-85X. 

George poured on the razzle-dazzle to 
win the 50-yd. any with 400-37X, while Bob 
dropped 2 points. A. R. Willbrandt was 
Ist Master with 400-35X. It was a little 
rough in the Dewar, which Phoenix police 
officer, Dave Cesena, won with 400-23X 
by Creedmooring Boydston. Lage was sec- 
ond Master with 399-25X, and Stidworthy 
lost 2. George bounced back as his 400- 
30X took the 100-yd. and 400-34X won at 
50-meters. At 100-yds., C. L. Bender and 
Jack Hughes were runners-up, scoring 399- 
23X and 398-18X, respectively. Boydston 
had troubles, which put him out of the run- 
ning. At 50-meters, the Ist Master medal 
went to Gerald Marotta, for his 400-28X, 
and C. L. Bender claimed 2nd Master hon- 
ors—400-22X. 

In final tabulations, Stidworthy had 
eased out only 2 points and his 1598-129X 
was only approached by C. L. Bender’s 
1597-104X. Cesena posted a 1594-94X 

(Continued on Page Eighteen) 
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DOUGLAS BARRELS 


ULTRARIFLED For The Ultimate In Rifle Precision 


The quality of DOUGLAS barrels has been proven many times on the target and in the field, both big game 
and varmint shooting. These barrels hold many records on the target, in bench rest, big bore, and small 
bore target work. We receive new reports all the time, attesting to their excellence, from the target shoot- 
er and hunter. We feel that we are making the finest production made rifle barrel available in the world 
today. Further, our wide range of sizes and weights, variety of calibers, deliveries, prices and discounts to 
gunsmiths, add up to a service that is not available from any other barrel maker in the land. 


CUT-RIFLED MUZZLE LOADING BARRELS 


These barrels which we feel to be as fine as any barrel available today, are made from octagon shaped steel 
with a smooth cold rolled finish. The material used is a carbon manganese steel of gun barrel quality. 
All barrels are long enough to finish at 42”. They are rifled with 8 lands and grooves and a standard twist 
of one turn in 48”. They are available in the following sizes and calibers: 13/16”, 7", and 15/16” across 
the flats in 32, 36, 40, and 45 caliber. 1” and 1%” across the flats are available in 32, 36, 40, 45, and 50 
caliber. All the above barrels are priced at only $27.50 each. Also available in all listed calibers— 
1%” at $32.50. All barrels are supplied with the breech threaded suitable for the caliber involved. 


Slower Twist of Rifling Available, Slower Delivery. 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE ON ALL DOUGLAS PRODUCTS AND SERVICES. 


GUNSMITH — Write on your letter head for Goldenrod discount sheet. 


G. R. DOUGLAS CO., INC. 


5504 BIG TYLER ROAD CHARLESTON. WEST VIRGINIA 25312 


NEW! 
“OSTER”’ Plastic Products 


| Cartridge Box 
i | .22 Lr. Cal. 


Loading Block 
(Range Block) 


Capacity—50 .22 LR Cart. 
Size—434x3x1—Wt. 3 oz. 
For the ‘Plinker’—Target Shooter (State which when ordering) 
Price—$1.00 Ppd Price 39c—3 for $1.00 Ppd. 

LLANERCH GUN SHOP, Dept. PS Upper Darby, Pa. 


Capacity—25 cases 35-8x35-8 
Sizes—Regular and Magnum 


Dealers Inquire 


SAECO-CRAMER 


Custom - Precision 


BULLET MOULDS 


The nationally known SAECO- 
Cramer moulds are again available. 
Careful machining and SAECO 
craftsmanship make these moulds of 
the highest quality. 


p p INSPECT YOUR GUNS eam 


THIS EVENING! 
loaders 


A few minutes time with 
Your choice of the best dry lu- 


Hoppe’s products will remove 
all rust, primer, dust and 
moisture. Keep your guns 
reliable and ready to go. 


For Free bullet mould literature 


write: SAECO, Dept. P. S. 7 
3270 E. Foothill 
Pasadena, Calif. 91107 


> 


PRECISION CARTRIDGE 
RELOADING EQUIPMENT 


SANTA ANITA ENGINEERING CO. 


OF CALIFORNIA PASADENA 
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bricants is supplied in the “SURE- 
MARK” CASE LUBRICATOR. 
Just the right amount—Microfyne 
graphite, Motor Mica or Moly- 
kote—is applied to the case neck 
without mess or bother. Com- 
plete unit with burnishers for all 
calibers from .22 to .45 with 
Microfyne or Motor Mica $1.00; 
Molykote $1.25, postpaid. 


Wilkins & Schultz, Inc. 


Box 334, Barrington, Tl. 


SEND FOR FREE GUN CLEANING GUIDE 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 


2303 N. Eighth St., Phila. 33, Penna. 


PMAX PRESSURE GAUGE 
for large Rifles. Use on your own gun. 
Write for description. 
High Velocity Trajectories Chart, one-half 


$3.50 p.p. 
MARIAN POWLEY 
17623 Winslow Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 44120 
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DON’T MISS A SINGLE ISSUE OF 
PRECISION SHOOTING 


SUBSCRIBE NOW WITH THIS HANDY 
COUPON — OR ON YOUR OWN STATIONERY 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR PRECISION SHOOTING 


64 DEPOT STREET 


LYNDONVILLE, VERMONT 


Please enter my subscription for the period indicated below 


CL] TWO years $7.00 
(J THREE years $9.00 
{] Payment enclosed 


CL] ONE year $4.00 
[] FOREIGN 1 year $5.00 
(J Please bill me 


*““MAGNUM CLAMP” 


for %4”, 7” and 1” tube sizes. 


Features: 


@ Wider and Heavier Construction 
® Positive Tightening 
© Easy Installation 


® Attractive Appearance 


SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE $4.75—(Any Size). 
Our catalog upon request 


JOHN UNERTL OPTICAL CO. 


3551—55 East St. 


Pittsburgh 14, Pa. 


The Gunsmith BLACK 


FINISHING UNIT 


Made especially for the man who 
wants to do the best in firearm refin- 
ing — for himself or for profit. This 
same process is used by manufac- 
turers. Comes complete with tanks, 
burners, supply of 
PENTRATE cry- 
stals, instructions 
and all equipment 
needed. Write for 
details. 


HEATBATH 
CORPORATION 


Springfield 1, Massachusetts 


Random Shots 


(Continued from Page Sixteen) 


for Hi Expert, and Lage was 2nd Master 
with 1593-89X. 


George Stidworthy’s Grand Aggregate 
score of 3191-238X must be considered 
outstanding, conditions being what they 
were. Second place Boydston was 9 points 
behind with 3183-210X. The High Resi- 
dent trophy was passed down to third- 
ranking Atkinson’s 3178-189X. Holtzman 
posted 3172-170X to outclass the Experts, 
with Bill Halsted, South San Gabriel, Calif., 
following with 3164-159X. Lt. William 
E. Bristol, Vandenberg AFB, claimed SS 
honors—3152-155X, while Jack Farrell, also 
OF ee led the Marksmen—3144- 

BX. 


The High Lady trophy went to Judy 
Saffell, San Pedro, Calif., for her 3161- 
166X. George Rodenberg, Jr., El Paso, 
Texas, was awarded the High Junior Tro- 
phy for a 3133-128X, while the resident 


Junior Champion was Sally Carr, Douglas, 
Ariz., who scored 3104-112X. 


Shades of the past—Doctors Leonard 
and Rex Brewster, of Apache Junior fame, 
after graduating from dentistry school and 
serving in the Armed Forces, teamed up 
with their father and another shooter for 
the 4-man team any sight match. For the 
first time in many years the Brewsters were 
on the line together. Arizona hopes that 
it continues, for they would like to see a 
return to the caliber of competition which 
Phoenix used to provide. 


The firing line cover at the South Mt. 
Range was designed by the late Tom Imler, 
who was quite short. It caused Creed Page 
and Ed Eichelkraut nothing but headaches, 
however, as they kept running into it head 
first. This situation will be remedied short- 
ly, as extensive imporvements are planned 
for the near future, including changing the 
direction of the firing line. 


A well done to the Phoenix Rod and 
Gun Club! 


While in Bisley last June, Bill Grater 
arranged a postal match between the York- 
shire, England, Club and the Los Angeles 
Rifle and Revolver Club. Yorkshire has 
mailed its 10-man team targets, fired over 
the Dewar Course, metallic sights, to be 
scored. Tryouts for the Los Angeles Rifle 
and Revolver Club team were held on Jan- 
uary 12 at 50-meters metallic. By an 
ironic quirk of fate, in which the post office 
department caused the delay, Bill Grater 
was not notified in time to compete in the 
tryouts. 


With gusty wind to combat, the high 
qualifying score of 399-28X was fired by 
Wayne Raxter. (Wayne is a_ left-hander 
through necessity. After losing the sight 
in his right eye, he converted to left-handed 
shooting in both smallbore and high pow- 
er, and is an inspiration to all of us.) Dave 
Ridenour—399-26X, President Forrest O. 
Kline—399-25X, Tom  Guerin—398-29X, 
Carl Herriman—398-26X, Russ Van DeVen- 
der—398-24X, Bob  Boydston—398-22X, 
Mike Allen—397-28X, Elinor Bell—397- 
27X, and Ed Herrmann (who suffers from 
glaucoma)—397-26X, round out the 10-man 
team. Alternates are Leonard E. Reich— 
397-23X, and Bob Walline—397-15X. 


Record firing is scheduled for 8:30 
a. m. January 19th, prior to the annual 
meeting of the Los Angeles Rifle and Re- 
volver Club. Members of the losing team 
will award appropriate brassards to the 
winners. We'll keep you informed on de- 
velopments. 


Be sure and see the ad in this issue for 
Los Angeles’ April Shooting Fiesta. With 
the NRA Annual Meetings, preceded by the 
Calif. State Junior Matches, and followed 
by the 6400-point combined Western Na- 
tionals and California State Smallbore 
Prone Championships—with Disneyland, 
Hollywood, and Knott’s Berry Farm thrown 
in—Southern California offers a shooting 
vacation with appeal for each member of 
your family. In addition, registered pistol 
matches are on the agenda every week-end 
of every month, with the possibility of a 
high power tournament within short range. 
We'll keep you posted on that. Start 
making your plans now to plow your way 
through the snow drifts and enjoy southern 
California’s famous sunshine and picturesque 
beaches. 
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Ciassified type ads; no display. Rates: 
— 10¢ per word per insertion, prepaid. 
Minimum charge $1.00. Closing date for ads 
is the last Saturday of the month preceding 
publication. 


Groups of figures, 
initials count as words. 
counts as two words. Name and address of 
advertiser is counted. Use full words in- 
stead of initials and abbreviations and make 
your meaning entirely clear — get your 
money’s worth. 


abbreviations and 
Hyphenated word 


WANTED: PRODUCT. Reilly Machine 
Works, 445 Western Avenue, Albany, New 
York. 


CARTRIDGES FOR COLLECTORS: 40 
page illustrated catalog #3, 50 cents. Over 
2,000 items. James Tillinghast, Box 535, 
Marlow, New Hampshire. 


WANTED: Bench-rest rifle with sleeved 
action or heavy custom action. Also used 
Hart barrels. CALLAR, Box 3006, Alexan- 
dria, Virginia. 


LYMAN SUPER TARGET SPOT 20X with 
case $85. Unertl 24X 2 in. Target $85. 
Sako .222 Mag., cases, dies, 8X Bushnell 
RF Leupold mount as new $165. Preci- 
sion Shooting ’54 thru ’63, short 15 copies, 
have 93 issues $12.50. Harold Fithian, 
1884 Madrona, North Bend, Oregon. 


your dealer or write direct. 
Rear $22.50. 


WOMACK TWIN-SET 
RIFLE BENCH REST STANDS 


Relax and shoot minimum groups with Womack twin rests. 
ber cushions make sandbags unnecessary for average shooter. 
engineering provides fine adjustments and accuracy of aim. Inquire at 
Front $32.50; Optional fore-end stop $1.50; 


Molded rub- 
Advanced 


W. H. WOMACK, RIFLESMITH 


2124 Meriwether Road 


Shreveport, Louisiana 


SAS canneluring tool 


quickly and 

conveniently rolls cannelure where 

you want it in home-made or com- 

mercial bullets. Price $8.50. 
SAS—Dies 

P. O. Box 250 North Bend, Oregon 


YS en Se ne mn eee rn 


POWDER POSITION IN CASE 
(A letter report) 
Dear Mr. Teachout: 

Just had a new Apex Premium 30” 
barrel, .3082 and 10” twist, put in my 
match rifle, and broke it in Saturday (in 
June) with some reduced loads. For many 
years, 20 grains of 4198 behind almost any 
bullet has given me the most excellent re- 
sults, so I loaded up 60 rounds, using sev- 
eral bullets. All following shooting was 
done at 100 yards, sandbag rest, 24X 
Unertl, 12-15 mile 8 o'clock wind. 

This barrel will put my own home- 
made 145 grain open points and the 180 
grain Match King into one hole. The 173 
grain GI bullet doesn’t do quite so well. 
This in spite of the low velocity (about 
1700-1800) and the fairly stiff breeze. 

Here is the interesting part. I have 
never paid much attention to position of 
powder in the case with this load, because 
it shot so well without taking any pains. 
However, Saturday I remembered having 
read an article recently commenting on the 
effect of positioning the powder, so after 
having shot several 210 grain lead gas 
check bullets into the 10-ring without re- 
gard to powder position, I started raising 
the muzzle to vertical and lowering it gen- 
tly, so that as much of the powder as pos- 
sible was in the rear of the case. The 
group opened up from about 11%” to 5”, and 
dropped 4 to 5 inches (in other words, 5 
shots grouped about 1%” when powder 
was spread throughout the length of the 
case, but when it was at the rear of the 
case, 5 shots grouped about 5”, well scat- 
tered, and the center of the group was 4 
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to 5 inches lower and about 2 inches right). 
This happened identically on two 10-shot 
strings. I didn’t try it with the jacketed 
bullets, as I was having so much fun _put- 
ting them all in the same hole I didn’t 
want to spoil the picture. 


Harry Jackman 
Arcadia, California 


CANNELURING TOOL 


SAS—Dies, North Bend, Oregon, make 
a simple and efficient little tool for rolling 
cannelures into jacketed bullets. 

In operation, the bullet rests on two 
free rollers in the base of the tool. 
Threaded into the left hand side of the 
base, above and between the two free roll- 
ers, a stop-screw with lock nut positions 
against the base of the bullet to adjust for 
the location of the cannelure. 


Hinged to the forward end of the 
base, a handle assembly carries an arbor 
with hand-crank. Centered on the arbor 
is a hardened steel serrated wheel. 


The bullet is placed on the two free 
rollers with the base bearing against the ad- 
justed stop-screw. The handle is brought 
down and moderate pressure put on it. 
When the crank is turned, the serrated 
wheel rotates the bullet on the free rollers 
while it imprints the cannelure in the bul- 
let. 

The tool will handle any caliber bul- 
let and put the cannelure exactly where it 
is wanted. 

Dan Hufnail, the Rutland, Vt. custom 
bullet maker, had turned down orders for 
cannelured bullets until he obtained one 
of these SAS tools. He has used the tool 
for the past year and is quite satisfied with 
the work it does. 


Po HAT, 


LAMINATED 
BLANKS 


for Precision Shooters! 


(As formerly offered by Owens of 
Watkins Glen, N. Y. 


Length: 34 and 36 inches 
Depth at butt: 7 inches 


oe © «@ 


Depth at fore-end: As shown below 

242” Blank 7 ply $15.00 
3) Blank 10 ply 20,00 
oh Blank 20 ply 35.00 
32" Blank 12 ply 22.50 
32” Blank 25 ply 40.00 
44.” Blank 13 ply 25.00 


Combination Laminated 
Blanks by Fajen 


244" Blank 1/16” Mapler-—1/28” Walnut 
$24.00 
234” Blank 1/16” Maple—1/28” van 


27.50 
AND Fajens “OLYMPIC” 


Free 


Stock 
Style 


. with side thumb rest and thumb hole. 
Write for prices. 
Send $1.00 for Fajen’s colorful new cata- 
log of custom and regular style target 
and benchrest stocks; machine-shaped or 
completely finished and fitted. 


REINHART FAJEN 


INCORPORATED 
WARSAW, MISSOURI 
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FOR THE SHOOTER BY A SHOOTER 


Mark III BSA .22 Target Rifle— 


MARTINI-INTERNATIONAL 


Freeland “61” 


FREELAND Olympic 
Aluminum Butt Plate 


Rifle Hook, Oly. 


Rubber Pad, Olympic 
FREELAND Free Rifle 
Only, Olympic 


International 
Butt Plate $33.00 


ELAND Base Plate with 
FREELAND Butt Plate with - 
Hook 


$10.50 
$15.75 
$13.00 

$9.25 


MARK III with Freeland sights 


HEAVY WEIGHT 14444 or LIGHTWEIGHT 
12#BSA _ For Right Hand or Left Hand Shooter 


It Is Supreme — It Is Accurate 
| MARN III Less sights 


$210.00 


MARK III with 1-8 Min Parker-Hale sights $245.00 
$270.00 


Freeland 30 Caliber Kit $13.50 

48%" Rifle Trunk $26.25 

% Opening small bore kit $20.00 
Freeland 31” Accessory Kit, 

% tray $17.75 

" 


CHOOSE 
SIERRA! 


Outstanding performance 
in every caliber. 


.22, .244 dia., 53 gr. 
——s Bench Rest Hollow 
Point. Groups to /” 


have been recorded. 


6mm, .243 dia., 75 gr. 
Hollow Point 
High Velocity 
Performance 


.25, .257 dia., 100 gr. 
Spitzer. A hunting 
bullet holding world’s 
record for 5 shots at 
300 meters. 


6.5mm, .264 dia., 


-— 100 gr. 
_ =g Hollow Point. 
Accurate High Velocity 
for target and varmint. 


6.5mm, .264 dia., 


Sg er 

——— = Spitzer Boat Tail 

SS’ Accurate performance 
at long range. 


Butt Plate Spacer %” or %” $7.00 All Angle Tripod z 
Mid-Century Cuff, Comb. .. $8.50 


.270, .277 dia., 90 gr. 


oan padded Freeland glove . $5.25 Hollow Point. 


BSA MARK IIf OLY, PALM REST . $17.50 Freeland Recoil Spring ...-...........-- $3.50 ee 
Freeland SWISS TYPE PALM REST . $20.50 Freeland Midcentury Cuff IGombies so. oh $8.50 oe Lgl pea for 
FREELAND PALM REST, ball type .... $15.50 DeLuxe Guft SiHook. 2) oc oi a tect «che oa $4.25 arget and varmint, 
S2D—-OLY .(PAEMOREST. .. i... as fines $16.50 61-S Olympic 1%” cuff-sling ....... .... $6.00 
FREELAND ALL ANGLE TRIPOD, in Freeland tapered cuff combination 461A .. $6.75 
green. gray or. black, mention scope . $15.25 Freeland AF55L Exception al Leather a 
Bipod GALLERY SPEC. SCOPE STAND $18.90 | AL oa BF Sok Gy 2 $35.00 
FREELAND BIPOD, mention scope .... $17.50 LOK RilOOGAE 552 err ent eee cas oe $20.00 
FREELAND Carwindow attachment ...... $7.50 
Freeland Superior Front Sight .......... $15.00 A FEW GUNS 
FREELAND TUBE rear sight .. $42.50 : bo = 2 2 
Freeland Fore End Stops 52M, 52T, 75, Sportsman 58 $139.95 742A Rem, .. $139.95 
513, 40X and 521T ... $3.00 4AOX Rem. $139.75 52-D Win. .. $145.00 
“AR” SHOOTING MAT . $27.00 K22 King $81.00 Sentinel Reg. $42.95 
FREELAND 52-D FORE-END STOP_ $4.00 Sport King .. $54.95 Model 88 . $136.50 
Freeland Sling Keeper ................ $1.25 Mod. 12 Std, $109.15 Model 70 Std. $139.00 
Rucetnir erp ye TN a soo. Slee on $5.25 513T Rem. ... $88.95 Ruger Single Six $63.25 
Cedarwood Dewar Cart Block ............ $2.55 M870 Rem, $94.95 


WRITE US FOR ALL YOUR GUN, SCOPE, MOUNT, SIGHT AND RELOADING NEEDS. 
Freeland and BSA Pamphlets Free Send $1.00 for General Catalogue 


FREELAND’S SCOPE STANDS, INC. 


Al Freeland, Nationally Known Rifleman 


.30 Competition 


.30 caliber bullets designed exclusively for 
long range target to satisfy personal 
preferences in weight. 


3737 14th Ave., ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


H UTC HING ‘o —— 168 gr, International 
RIFLE STOCKS Send for the vacate of the rifle 
stocks which are the favorites of both So : 
Dealer Inquires Invited experienced hunters and target shoot- SSI 180 gr. Matchking 
Se 


on printed letterhead ers. 


L. B. ROTHSCHILD, Manufacturer, Dept.P.S.1 4504 W. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


eS 190 gr. Matchking 


J-B NON-IMBEDDING 
BORE CLEANING 
COMPOUND— 
Especially compounded 
for the removal of lead, 
metal and powder fouling 
from rifles, pistols, shot- 
guns. Guaranteed to im- 
rove accuracy—wi t 
NON-IMBEDDING 80%: Rares finest ee ie 


2-OUNCE JAR 


: $1.50 POSTPAID 
CLEANING COMPOUND 


Pennsylvanians add 4% 
State Tax 
Jobbers & Dealer 
inquiries invited. 


JIM BROBST 


31 South Third Street 
Hamburg, Pennsylvania 


200 gr. Matchking 


NEW! 


Shoot better with rock- 
steady holds. in every 
position. Preformed, no- 
slip elbow pads are 
shooting shaped. 
Shoulder pad fits you, 
coat, sleeve and rifle 
butt. Pulse beat con- 
trol sling pad.  Self- 
adjusting back tension. 
Back pockets keep glove, 
block, ammunition handy, 
First choice of riflemen 
everywhere. Made for 
ladies, juniors, too. 


Sierra manufactures over 50 different 
precision-made bullets. Send for 

FREE BOOKLET “‘Introduction to Reloading” 
and illustrated price list. Dept. Sp-2 


IERRA 
BULLETS 


600 West Whittier Blvd. - Whittier, Calif 


Write for FREE Catalog 
10-X MANUFACTURING CO. 


114 S.W. Third St. 
Des Moines, lowa 
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